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COMPETITION 


IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Standards Which Should Control Life Insurance Men in Their Business Relations. 


By JAMES W 


A braver man than I might quail 
when summoned to appear before 
this Sanhedrim of life insurance and 
show cause why he should not be 
condemned. I remember very well 
when my friend General Woodford, 
then Ambassador of the United 
States to Spain, up to the very verge 
of the war courageously faced a hos- 
tile community, now happily our 
friends. And we have ourselves 
only in the last few weeks seen 
those brave representatives of Amer- 
ica ‘in Pekin facing the hordes of 
China. But, General Woodford, 
your peril was as nothing to mine 
to-night, confronted, as I am, with 
the concentrated hustling capacity 
of the United States, a body with 
which I have been hustling from 
behind breastworks during the past 
year with all my might. 

But, I am asking myself whether 
there is any sound reason why we 


*Remarks made by the President of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society at the Eleventh 
Annual Banquet of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Corrected for INSURANCE 
Economics from stenographic notes. 


. ALEXANDER.* 


should not be all very good friends 
together, and I wish to declare to 
you here that I have nota rancor- 
ous feeling towards any one of you, 
or any one of the companies you 
represent, and that it shall be my 
aim never to say or do a thing, or 
permit anything to be said or done 
by the company I represent, which 
would make it disagreeable or awk- 
ward for me to meet any one of you 
face to face and eye to eye and con- 
science to conscience, as friend meets 
friend and as gentleman meets gen- 
tleman. And yet we mean to hus- 
tle, and we mean to make you hustle 
if we can. 

There is my friend, Mr. Raymond, 
who presides here to-night. I have 
known him all through my business 
life. How the great heart of our 
fraternity went out to him in the 
time of his recent distress. I think 
I can appeal to Colonel Raymond 
to confirm me when I say that, al- 
though his company and ours have 
been in the hottest kind of competi- 
tion for years, we have, neverthe- 
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less, on both sides endeavored not 
to forget that we were gentlemen. 
And we do not, I think, either he or 
I, belong to that class who conceive 
that to be a competitor it is neces- 
sary to become a boor. No, gentle- 
men, while competing we can still 
maintain our self-respect and our 
dignity. However, ‘‘there are 
others.’ 

Since I have become president of 
the Equitable Life, it has been my 
desire and hope to aid in some way 
in the elevation of the tone of our 
fraternity so that we might be proud 
of the business that we belong to. 
I even went so far as to accede re- 
cently to the request of the editor 
of a magazine to write an article in 
that vein. I saw in the Atchison 
Globe a short time ago this remark: 
‘*We cannot help feeling a sort of 
suspicion of a man who has time to 
write a paper to be read before a 
society.”’ 

Another editor, I think of an in- 
surance paper in the West, brought 
the thing down rather more to the 
personal. He had evidently done 
me the honor to read the article I 
had written. He said that after 
reading it one would think that 
‘‘the Equitable was run by God 
Almighty and that Alexander was 
His understudy.’’ Now, I am too 
modest a man to refer to that if it 
were the truth. I think I ought to 
say to any of you who may have 
been influenced by that article that 
it is not a fact. 


’ 


But the reason that I refer to it is 
(I wish it were a fact) that editor 
has unconsciously hit upon the 
model for any life insurance com- 
pany or any enterprise. 

I do not object at all to being cen- 
sured for having a high ideal and 
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for striving to live up toit. Censure 
is the tax that a man pays to envy 
for being eminent. There is nothing 
egotistical in that remark because 
I have not been censured enough 
to qualify. You have all treated 
me too well. There is nothing that 
is less to be desired than unanimous 
praise, but as the old play says, 
‘‘Approbation from Sir Hubert 
Stanley is praise indeed.’’ And 
Sir Hubert Stanley in this case is 
the high-minded part of the com- 
munity, and of our profession, and 
does not include the barking hounds 
which are employed by some for 
defamation. It is your approbation, 
you, the agents of America. And if 
I can deserve that, others may keep 
their mud machines going to their 
heart’s content. They are abso- 
lutely innocuous. 

Do not be afraid of doing right for 
fear of criticism. I am afraid that 
there are some people who would 
like to do right but whose sense of 
right is somewhat elastic. You 
probably remember the story of the 
young politician of whom the older 
man asked, ‘‘ You, of course, would 
rather be right than be President ?’’ 
‘* Well,’’ he said, after some hesita- 
tion, ‘‘ Well, I would rather be right 
than be Vice-President.”’ 

I feel that I stand to-night in the 
presence of those who make public 
opinion in our profession. You are 
the people so far as life insurance 
is concerned. You are the real 
thing. What you say generally 
goes. You form, you mould the 
character and methods of the man- 
agers of the companies. We cannot 
get along without you, and we do 
not want to, but I want to ask you 
individually, in the privacy of this 
gathering, in absolute confidence, 
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whether you do not think that some- 
times there is a little too much of 
that philosophy in our agency com- 
petition which was attributed to 
David Harum, ‘‘ Do others as you 
think they would do you, and do it 
fust.’’ 

Now, it is undoubted, my friends, 
that we have got to hustle in this 
business. I saw in that same At- 
chison Globe that the editor said, 
‘‘A man has been sitting all day 
near this office on a dry-goods box 
looking for business.’’ Well, there 
are about five thousand life insur- 
ance agents in the United States 
hustling in that same way and 
charging their failure against the 
trusts. 

We admit that we have all got to 
hustle for business ; we have got to 
push our business vigorously. But 
under what conditions are you going 
to hustle? Are we to get the offi- 
cers to take all the meat out of the 
insurance contract, to make it pop- 
ular and easy for the moment, no 
matter how difficult and disappoint- 
ing it may be in the end? Or are 
you going to hustle with the officers 
to persuade the public what is best 
for them and what will be for their 
best good permanently ? 

I believe that the character, the 
capacity, and the social standing of 
the life insurance agent is vastly 
higher than it used to be. There 
has been great improvement. You 
are our coadjutors; you have come 
by experience to have that far vision 
which can look over the whims of 
the moment and look into what is 
permanent and best for the future. 

There is a necessity for us all to 
hold back a little. You know what 
a race there is between the com- 
panies to see which shall stretch the 


farthest towards the impossible, in 
order to make it easy for you. Do 
not forget the little incident about 
the two little boys. The mother of 
one of them asked him, ‘‘ Where is 
Charley, to-day?’’ ‘‘ Why,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ Charley and I were playing 
yesterday which could lean the 
farthest out of the window and he 
won.’’ 

You know what a 
seems to be now for having con- 
tracts without something, or that 
go without the ordinary machinery 
— horseless contracts and smokeless 
contracts and wireless contracts and 
all that sort of thing. Why, you 
would hardly be surprised now-a- 
days to see Satan advertising the 
advantage of bottomless pits. 

But there are good devices. Iam 
not contending that there are no 
good devices. Some of the com- 
panies issue gold policies. We 
issue some of them ourselves, very 
good, too. I have been looking out 
for a ‘‘ sixteen to one’’ policy, or 
an ‘‘expansion policy.’’ I have not 
heard of these yet. What I would 
like to see would be an auto-contin- 
uing policy, or atwistless policy, or 
a rebateless policy. 


mania there 


Perhaps you would like to know, 
as I see that sentiment strikes you, 
what my views are on the subject of 
rebating. I am dead against it, 
tooth and nail, and if I knew how 
to destroy it, I would abolish it root 
and branch. Rebating hurts the 
agent that does it, and the company 
he represents, more than anybody 
else. You might just as well ask 
me how I like the toothache. I 
would rather have it in the other 
man’s head, and I would go to some 
pains to help him get the tooth out, 
too. 
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I do not hold with some that re- 
bating is the only evil in our busi- 
ness. I do not think it truly Ameri- 
can, from the experience I have had 
with it, to take the bread out of the 
agent’s mouth for six months for 
giving away part of his commission, 
and especially, if he has been de- 
coyed into it; but I do believe that 
the practice of rebating does great 
harm, and I do pledge myself as 
the officer of one company, to use 
all my influence to make it just as 
unpopular as it can be and to de- 
stroy it, if possible, by taking away 
the incentive. And we have made 


a beginning in that direction by 


following the suggestions which 
were made by this convention a year 
ago, and reducing our commission 
rates, which has met with great 
favor. And we have absolutely 
abolished the bonus system for vol- 
ume of business. 

But I am a very inconsiderable 
atom in this great problem _ be- 
fore us. We find ourselves in the 


midst of very wild, and in some re- 
spects, I think, objectionable com- 
petition, and we are meeting it. It 
is not something that is in the 
future, it is before us now. It is 
very much like the_question asked 
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by an old lady in the country of her 
husband, ‘‘ Joshua, what are you 
going to do with them Philippines 
when we get ’em?’’ And Joshua 
said, ‘‘ Why, gol darn it, Hannah, 
we've got ’em and we’re a-doin’ it.’’ 

In conclusion, I beg of you all, 
my friends, coadjutors and fellow- 
workers, that you will join with me 
in having a high ideal in this busi- 
ness and endeavoring to live up to 
it. Let us determine to eliminate 
from our business all that is base, 
unworthy and vulgar; let us stand 
by principles and truth; let us con- 
sider ourselves the allies of the civ- 
ilized world, and let us stamp out all 
Chinese warfare in the life insurance 
business which involves animosity 
and vituperation and lying and 
mutilation of character. 

As for me, I inscribe on my ban- 
ner, ‘‘ For Permanence, for Princi- 
ple and for Decency,’’ and let others 
do what they choose; let them pre- 
vail, in large business, if they like, 
by questionable methods. As for 
me, I would rather go down hold- 
ing that banner aloft, and go down 
with you. But, gentlemen, we will 
not go down, because we shall take 
care to have our artillery of the 
heaviest and to keep our powder dry. 
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DUTIES OF THE NATIONAL AGENCY ASSOCIATION. 


Burdens and Responsibilities Resting upon the Local Agents As American Underwriters. 


BY GEORGE P. SHELDON* 


It is with peculiar pleasure that, 
as the representative of the National 
Board, comprising in its member- 
ship the largest number of fire 
underwriting organizations of any 
organization in the world, I appear 
before the National representative 
association of local agents. They 
are what might be considered possi- 
bly the two extremes in the busi- 
ness, two parts that may have been 
separated as to their true interests. 
And yet I feel that I am not only 
among friends to the interests I rep- 
resent, but also to the interests that 
we both represent, the underwrit- 
ing interests of the country at large. 
Just at the present time I feel that 
we have a great responsibility thrust 
upon us, which we could shirk 
should we desire to do so; but, be- 
ing all of us, as I hope, manly men, 
we refuse to shirk and are deter- 
mined to face the situation as it is. 

Reference has been made to the 
times that we are passing through 
in regard to fires. Usually in 
speaking of loss ratios we mean the 
loss ratio with reference to premi- 
ums. In that respect the year 1899 
was a disastrous year, and the year 
1900 threatens to be far more disas- 
trous. Yet, as brought out in the 
last address of the president of the 
National Board, the fact appears 
that, based upon the amount of 
risks underwritten, the losses of 

*Rremarks made before the National Associa- 


tion of Local Fire Insurance Agents at Milwau- 
kee, August 31. Corrected for INSURANCE 


Economics from stenographic notes. 





1899, large as they were, show no 
perceptible increase in the percent- 
age of the amount at risk over a 
number of years past. This is be- 
cause the property of the country 
has so largely increased in the past 
few years that the amount under- 
written has grown enormously and 
the percentage of loss to each hun- 
dred dollars of risk is scarcely above 
the average of the last fifteen years. 


One of the functions of the 
National Board is to give publicity 
to these facts. In the address of its 
president, accompanied with the 
tables that are formulated each 
year, all this information is placed 
where it can be used. We have 
tried in various ways to reach the 
public with this information. An 
attempt was made some years ago, 
when the executive committee of 
the National Board prepared a me- 
morial to the president of the United 
States, following the disastrous 
losses of 1893. So pressing upon us 
was the responsibility, in view of 
this great loss, that we felt it our 
duty to go out of our way to bring 
this to the attention of the President 
and request him to lay the facts 
before Congress. As we feared, the 
president said to us frankly, ‘‘ Why, 
gentlemen, this is not one of the 
subjects that I am permitted to go 
before the Congress with, and it 
would be regarded by it as a piece 
of impertinence.’’ We all recog- 
nized his position as correct from a 
constitutional standpoint, but it 
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only showed the burden that rested 
upon us and the responsibility that 
we felt in trying to rid ourselves of 
that burden, even if we sought, 
through improper and unconstitu- 
tional channels, to get the public 
acquainted with the facts. 


I see here an institution which 
can be utilized to bring these facts 
home to the citizens of this country. 
In the past twenty-five years there 
has gone up in flame and smoke 
twenty-seven hundred millions of 
property. Let us consider this mat- 
ter with reference to the twenty-five 
years that are tocome. What may 
we look for? If the wealth of this 
country continues to increase in the 
next twenty-five years as it has in 
the past; if the rate of burning con- 
tinues the same, we have to face in 
the next twenty-five years the loss 
of five thousand millions of prop- 
erty. Supposing the problem before 
the people was to have our taxes 
increased two hundred and fifty 
millions a year, although those 
taxes might be represented in sub- 
stantial, permanent improvements 
which would benefit the country, 
you would see boards of trade and 
champions of commerce and politi- 
cal committees of various kinds 
meeting together, and not simply 
petitioning, but demanding of their 
representatives that those taxes 
should not be laid, because the 
country could not stand it; and 
now when they are to get nothing 
for this enormous loss that faces 
them in the next twenty-five years, 
shall we not have a hearing before 
the community at large, and through 
them shall we not have their co- 
operation and the co-operation of 
organized legislative efforttoremedy 
and to stay this terrible result? 
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I desire, therefore, to seek the 
co-operation of this association in 
the work of the National Board in 
relieving itself of the burden and 
responsibility that rests upon it, 
with reference to this terrible loss 
of property which is continually 
going on. Can it be helped at all? 
Weallknowthatitcan. Ithas been 
tried successfully in limited fields 
and limited classes. Classes of 
business under the jurisdiction of 
the New England Exchange, which 
twenty years ago were written for 
four times what they are now, were 
unprofitable year after year. But 
by systematic, judicious, intelligent 
and persevering action, the situa- 
tion has been changed. 

In the city of New York we had 
a tariff association some years ago, 
which did very effective work, not 
only for the companies, but for the 
property owners of that city. The 
foundation of its work was made 
the ‘‘rates’’ issued by it. But 
alongside of those rates systematic 
work went on, day after day and 
week after week. The result was 
that risks were improved, reasons 
for the rates were communicated to 
the insured and their co-oporation 
obtained. In order to contrast the 
value of the work of such an asso- 
ciation with the chaos that followed, 
let me simply say that under the 
association losses were brought 
down to about six million dollars 
a year. When the work stopped, 
when the organized inspection and 
survey bureaus closed their doors, 
and underwriters broke their means 
of communication with the insured, 


losses in New York immediately 
went up to ten million dollars a 
year. 


I do not hesitate to say that what 
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was done with unprofitable classes 
in New England, what was done in 
New York to stay the enormous fire 
loss, can be done in the country at 
large, if the information necessary 
is provided and the channel to com- 
municate it to the insuring public 
is alsofurnished. It will then come 
to be recognized that insurance ex- 
changes are not only not antagonis- 
tic to the public, that they do not 
have for their principle work and 
purpose simply the raising of rates, 
but that their primary object and 
the chief result accomplished by 
their work is for the benefit of the 
community at large. 

In this work the local agents’ 
associations can play.a very impor- 
tant part. The information neces- 
sary to communicate to the public 
is largely in your hands. Iam glad 
to acknowlege the support that the 
National Board has had from your 
officers in connection with the work 
of our committee on statistics. The 
co-operation extended in the past 
shall only be regarded as a pledge 
of what we may expect in the future. 
We cordially welcome that co-opera- 
tion, and in return shall endeavor 
so to utilize and systematize the in- 
formation through competent ex- 
perts that it may be used intelli- 
gently and effectively in relieving 
underwriting of the burden and re- 
sponsibility resting upon it towards 
the community at large. 

I welcome the organization of the 
National Association of Local Fire 
Insurance Agents. I am glad that 
its work has been carried on so in- 
telligently up to the present time, 
and yet I believe it is simply the 
open door for the great work which 
will be accom»lished through it in 
the future. 
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Having referred to our duty with 
reference to the fire waste, I wish 
to say a word about rates. You all 
know that one of the primary prin- 
ciples is that insurance companies 
are organized to distribute to the 
unfortunate the contributions of 
their more fortunate brethren. 
Therefore it is absolutely necessary 
that adequate rates be obtained. 
But in fixing adequate rates we 
have also a great responsibility 
resting upon us. That rate is to 
provide for what? First to provide 
the necessary indemnity so that a 
person receiving an insurance policy 
shall feel satisfied that he holds the 
contract of sound, strong compan- 
ies, not only able but ready to meet 
their just obligations. In addition, 
unfortunately, this business cannot 
be carried on without some expense, 
and the rate has got to embrace 
the element of expense. To the 
public at large, we as underwriters 
and you as local agents co-operating 
with us, have both together a duty 
which we cannot throw off, a re- 
sponsibility which we cannot shirk. 
Statistics show that the average ex- 
pense ratio is practically forty per 
cent. of the premiums received. 
When you go before a body of busi- 
ness men and tell them that forty per 
cent. of the premium is absorbed in 
expenses, what is their suggestion ? 
How do they receive it? They are 
not pleased at the statement and say 
at once, ‘‘ That is far too large a pro- 
portion to be chopped off in this 
humanitarium business of distrib- 
uting the contributions of the for- 
tunate among the unfortunate.’’ 

It is not necessary to analyze the 
expense, but in order that the local 
agent may not be lost sight of, in 
order that the gentlemen who im- 
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pose taxes upon us may not be lost 
sight of, let it be remembered that 
of that forty per cent. there is taken 
in taxes and in the payment of local 
agents’ expenses and the expense 
of supervising agents thirty per 
cent., leaving ten per cent. to cover 
general expenses. And this ex- 
pense has been increasing during 
the past few years. In the last fif- 
teen years the expense ratio of the 
companies has increased five per 
cent., and of this increase —I am 
very sorry to say it, but truth com- 
pels me to—the commissions to 
local agents have increased over 
three per cent. and taxes one and a 
half per cent. 


One thing I think every one was 
glad to see in the papers that have 
been read, and inthe reports of your 
president and committees, is that 
the question of commission is a 
matter before you to be legislated 
upon, to be intelligently taken up, 
and, if possible, solved in a way not 
simply satisfactory to yourselves 
and the companies, but in a way 
that will be satisfactory to the com- 
munity at large. It is an element 
that must be taken into account, 
and while I am not here to-day to 
advocate any form of commission, 
uniform or otherwise, I do impress 
upon you its importance. If this 
business is to be put upon a proper 
footing, and is to receive again the 
confidence of the public, which it 
has practically lost for the last 
twenty-five years, this subject of 
expense will not be kept out of 
sight. It should not be kept out 
of sight, and — unpleasant as it may 
be to both of us to consider — we 
must take it and treat it intelli- 
gently, fairly and with justice to the 
interests we represent. 
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I know every one would like to 
see one other thing accomplished, 
which has been the occasion, though 
perhaps not the cause, of much of 
the disagreement that has prevailed 
in underwriting circles, that is, rat- 
ing by discriminating schedules. 
Until this is done, so that each class 
of risks shall bear a rate propor- 
tionate to the loss in its class, and 
although it may bring about a re- 
duction on some classes and an in- 
crease on others, no system of rat- 
ing in the future will be sound and 
stable. It is a strange thing, and 
yet it is a fact, that up to the last 
three years, it was almost impossi- 
ble to get underwriting organiza- 
tions to take up this subject. I be- 
lieve the time is now ripe for it, but 
the companies are powerless unless 
they have the co-operation of the 
local agents represented in their 
local boards and other insurance 
associations. With their help, and 
with the statistics being gathered 
by the National Board, this end 
will be accomplished with justice 
to all classes of risks. .When that 
time comes one of the great sources 
of trouble will have disappeared, 
and we shall be enabled when we 
are asked the question, Why it 
is that in Chicago a rate on a cer- 
tain class is so much and in New 
York it is so very different? we 
shall be able to give an intelligent 
reason. We cannot do that now. 
We ask you for your help to enable 
us to do it. 

I bring to you from the organiza- 
tion I represent the heartiest God- 
speed. I take back to my associ- 
ciates, the executive committee of 
the National Board, whom I repre- 
sent here to-day, the profoundest 
impressions of the v ise purposes so 
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far guiding your action and the 
conscientious desire to discharge 
your full duty, not simply to your- 
selves and brother agents, but to 
the interests of the companies you 
represent and to the community at 
large. While there may have 
been apprehension in some quar- 
ters when your organization first 


started, that misapprehension has 
entirely disappeared, and this or- 
ganization now is held to embrace 
within it the possibility of more 
reform in the underwriting 
business of this country than 
any other organization, certainly 
since the foundation of the National 
Board. 





REVIEW OF THE MONTH 


FIRE INSURANCE 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, 


, 1d Milwaukee, 
The National Con- held at Milwaukee 


August 30, 31, and 
vention of Agents. heneater i. ote 


bly attracted more attention than any 
recent gathering of American fire under- 
writers. This interest sprung not only 
from a desire to observe what growth and 
progress the agency movement had made 
during the past year, but also from a deep 
curiosity to note the drift of its legisla- 
tion upon several important problems. 
The National Association movement among 
local agents is distinctly a new element in 
American fire underwriting. The place it 
might assume in influencing the great poli- 
cies of the business has been the subject 
of wide speculation, in which judgment 
has varied from extreme pessimism to posi- 
tive optimism. Its rise has undoubtedly 
been viewed with alarm by many com- 
panies and agents, while many others have 
hailed its advent as the dawning of a better 
day. 

In passing judgment upon the agency 
movement as it has shown itself in the 
fifth national convention just closed, we 
shall endeavor to weigh the facts as they 
have appealed to the writer from personal 
observation. In doing so, it is not our 
purpose to reach conclusions based solely 
upon the views held by this magazine in 
regard to what should and should not be 
done, but rather from this standpoint: 
Were the results the best that could be 
attained under aii the circumstances? 


¥ 


In order to determine the representative 
character of the convention, we have made 
as complete an analysis 
of the attendance as is 
possible from the regis- 
tration books kept by the committee on 
entertainment, which are, from the nature 
of things, somewhat inaccurate. The total 
registration was slightly over 800. Of this 
number some 250 registered from the city 
of Milwaukee, while between 75 to 100 from 
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out of town were present as guests. Elim- 
inating this registration, and allowing 
Milwaukee a representation which would 
cover the agencies identified with the 
National Association, it is estimated that 
the actual number of agents in attendance 
at the convention was close upon 500. 

As no similar analysis was made of the 
registration at the Buffalo convention last 
year, we are unable to make accurate com- 
parisons, but are of the opinion that about 
100 more agents were present at Milwaukee 
than at Buffalo; we are certain, however, 
that the number attending the meetings 
and evincing an interest therein was very 
much larger. The character of the repre- 
sentation was, as a whole, better than last 
year; that is, the number of substantial 
agents attending strictly to business was 
considerably larger. In short, the attend- 
ance this year tended to show that the 
direction of the National Association has 
passed permanently into the hands of the 
better class of agents. 

The five hundred agents present at Mil- 
waukee represented thirty-eight States and 
territories, the following not ‘being repre- 
sented: Maryland, Delaware, Florida, 
Arkansas, South Dakota, Idaho, California, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Arizona, and Nevada. 

These agents were gathered from thirty 
first and second class cities and 175 small 
cities and towns. All of the great cities 
were represented, except Baltimore. Bos- 
ton, New York, and Philadelphia were 
represented by but one agent each, how- 
ever. Outside of Milwaukee and Chicago, 
which, from their geographical location, 
were able to send large delegations, the 
smaller places were most numerously repre- 
sented. 


All the legislation enacted by the con- 
vention was extremely important in its 
bearing upon fire in- 
surance as a whole. 
By vote of the associ- 
ation, all motions introduced were referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions without 


Summary of Legis- 
lation Enacted 
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debate. This committee was composed of 
one member chosen by each State delega- 
tion, constituting in effect a little congress 
fairly representing all States interested 
enough to send delegations. All debatable 
questions and differences of opinion were 
settled in this committee, and so effective 
was its work that when presented to the 
convention with the endorsement of Presi- 
dent Woodworth, who had made a sacrifice 
of his own views in thé interests of har- 
mony, its report was accepted unanimously 
without discussion. The labors of the 
committee were greatly facilitated by its 
chairman, Mr. C. S. Pellet of Chicago, who 
made a most favorable impression by his 
dignity and intelligent grasp of the prob- 
lems under discussion. 

The most important legislation embraced 
in this report was the definition of a sole 
agency, restriction of non-resident brokers, 
provision for co-operation with State in- 
surance commissioners in obtaining better 
and more uniform laws, declaration in 
favor of an equalization of rates by means 
of schedules and classified experience, co- 
operation with the National Board in the 
collection of fire waste statistics, and the 
opening up of channels for a general con- 
ference with companies upon the questions 
of rates, compensation, State legislation, 
multiple agencies, overhead writing, 
brokerage and trust lines. 

Legislation upon these questions was 
dictated first by what the majority believed 
to be for the best interests of the American 
agency system, and secondly by a desire to 
assist the companies in meeting the extra- 
ordinary situation with which they are 
confronted. An impartial observer must 
admit that while legislating for them- 
selves the agents have not forgotten that 
the companies need, and are entitled to, 
their support. 


> 


The advanced step taken by the National 
Association in defining a sole agency in 
the following terms, was 
a logical outcome of exist- 
ing conditions: 

‘‘A sole agency is the entire and exclu- 
sive representation of a company and its 
subsidiary organizations, if any, by one 
local agent in and for a given territory, the 
limits of which have been fixed by that 
company, the said company having no 
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financial interest in the business written 
by others in any part of the same territory.’’ 


This definition was the result of the con- 
sideration given the single agency prob- 
lem by President Woodworth, who was 
confronted, first by the fact that the com- 
panies had been unable to handle the mat- 
ter satisfactorily on account of the ‘“‘ annex ”’ 
complication, and second by the conviction 
upon his part that the National Associa- 
tion could not maintain a stationary posi- 
tion upon the matter, but must either 
retreat or advance. To his mind the 
National Association could not afford to 
retreat, for that would be equivalent to 
admitting defeat, and must, therefore, ad- 
vance if its prestige and influence were 
to be maintained. Since the companies, 
as a whole, seemed unwilling to come toa 
single agency basis without legislation 
regulating, if not restricting, the compe- 
tition of subsidiary organizations, he felt 
that an attempt should be made to meet 
this issue in such a manner as would 
silence the criticism of those who objected 
to annexes, and yet enlist as much support 
as possible from companies having large 
or permanent interests bound up in sub- 
sidiary organizations. He did not feel it 
incumbent upon the National Association 
either to pass upon the right of companies 
to maintain subsidiary organizations, or 
approve a destructive policy toward the 
annexes. Mr. Woodworth, differing in his 
conclusions from others, believed that 
‘‘annexes’’ and multiple agencies were 
analagous, and while the National Associa- 
tion might not say what the companies 
should do in regard to the purchase and 
ownership of ‘‘annexes,’’ it could, in re- 
affirming its single agency platform, define 
what was meant thereunder by a “‘sole”’ 
agency. In discussing this definition, he 
said : 

“This definition recognizes conditions 
which cannot be evaded and which must 
be taken into account in any hopeful at- 
tempt to put the fire insurance business of 
the country upon a sole agency basis. We 
should ignore sentiment, prejudice, theo- 
ries, and side issues, and consider company 
representation from a practical standpoint 
and one that is absolutely impartial and 
inherently right. We could not consist- 
ently condemn a company which maintains 
two or more direct agents and be silent 
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regarding another company which main- 
tains indirectly an equal number of sources 
of premium income; nor would any meas- 
ure of indirection excuse the silence. The 
methods of the multiple agency company 
and of the multiple company have the 
same effect upon the business and bring 
the same results to those engaged therein ; 
therefore names, organization, capitaliza- 
tion, previous condition, or relation and 
years of precedent are immaterial. It is 
not a question of means and methods — of 
why it is done, or in what way it is done — 
but a question of what is really done.’’ 


¥ 


This definition of a sole agency embraces 
action upon the annex question far in 
Effect of the advance of anything con- 
Dallaitien. templated at the time the 

question was first agitated. 
It represents legislation so broad and com- 
prehensive that, as pointed out in the 
August number of this magazine, it may 
affect, directly or indirectly, the interests 
of some eighty-five companies, writing 
annually about $72,000,000 in premiums. 
The discussion of annexes in their relation 
to multiple agencies, directed originally at 
a single corporation which acquired a 
flourishing underwriters’ agency some six 
years ago, has, by the natural evolution of 
centralization, involved the interests of 
corporations doing more than fifty per 
cent. of the business of the country. 

What effect will the National Associa- 
tion’s definition of a sole agency have upon 
the interests of these corporations and the 
agents who represent them, if it be made a 
mandatory rule? A definite answer to that 
question is impossible, involving as it 
would a review of the situation throughout 
the country and a complete knowledge of 
widely varying local conditions; yet we 
can say without fear of contradiction that a 
strict, logical enforcement of the rule 
would create a profound upheaval in fire 
insurance. There are, doubtless, cases 
where the entire business of a subsidiary 
organization might be merged in the same 
agencies with the parent company without 
material loss or disturbance, either to com- 
pany or agents; and possibly where larger 
interests are involved, this might be done, 
without friction, in some localities. 

Last month, in discussing the question 
of annexes and expressing doubt as to the 
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wisdom of attempting to enact a compre- 
hensive rule, we voiced the opinion that it 
would be necessary to ‘‘deal with each 
subsidiary organization according to the 
special circumstances surrounding it.’’ 
There is evidence in the action of the 
National Association that this phase of 
the question was recognized, and that an 
absolute, strict enforcement of the sole 
agency definition is not contemplated. 
President Woodworth, while expressing 
the opinion that the basis of agency repre- 
sentation enunciated would be ‘“‘ generally 
accepted within a reasonable time,’’ said: 
“In the meantime, agents will be found 
willing to accept any modification, con- 
cession, or compromise that the companies 
may agree upon which does not perma- 
nently impair the sole agency principle.’’ 

If the definition of the National Associa- 
tion is approved as a correct pronounce- 
ment of general principles, may it not be 
possible, by judicious nursing, a fair regard 
for established rights, and a recognition of 
actual conditions and economic tendencies, 
to bring all conflicting interests into har- 
mony? We are willing to admit that it 
may be possible. Whether we can approve 
the sole agency definition as an acceptable 
declaration of general principles is a ques- 
tion which this magazine reserves for 
future discussion. 

In reaffirming its adherence to the single 
agency platform, the National Association 
extended its application to all points, irre- 
spective of population. 


* 


The National Association was compeiled 
this year to face and act upon the broker- 
The Brokerage age question. The feeling 
Questiea. among agents during the 

past year has been greatly 
intensified by the increasing loss of lines 
through industrial consolidation, and the 
apparent advantages enjoyed by the city 
broker in the placing of insurance upon 
this kind of property. All the delegates 
in attendance, with the possible exception 
of some of those from New England, at- 
tended the convention. prepared to take 
positive, affirmative action against the non- 
resident broker. Some desired radical 
action, denying the right of the non-resi- 
dent broker to a commission; others be- 
lieved that action should be confined to 
restricting his illegitimate practices with- 
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out any attempt at suppression; a still 
more conservative element believed that a 
mistake would be made if any positive 
action were taken. 

The brokerage problem occupied the 
most prominent place in the discussions of 
the Committee on Resolutions, and con- 
sumed by far the largest portion of its 
time. The committee had before it two 
resolutions, one recommended by Chair- 
man A. H. Robinson of the executive 
committee, and the other by President 
Woodworth. Mr. Robinson’s proposition 
reflected substantially the views of the 
conference committees of the National 
Association and Western Union, of which 
he was a member. His suggested rem- 
edy was that the companies ‘refer all 
brokerage offers to their local agents in 
interest without committing the agent’s 
decision beforehand by acceptance of the 
business, and that all local agents con- 
trolling business outside of their own ter- 
ritory be urged to place such business with 
the agents where the risk is located, to the 
end that the local agents who know best 
how the business was secured may decide 
whether the business should be written 
and what commission should be allowed.”’ 

President Woodworth reflected more 
nearly the Eastern view of the question, 
and held the opinion that it would be 
unwise to take any action which did not 
recognize the non-resident broker under 
certain wholesome restrictions. His rec- 
ommendation was that local agents decline 
to write for non-resident brokers on the 
property of residents, but allow a broker- 
age not exceeding seven and one-half per 
cent. upon the property of non-residents, 
on condition, however, that the broker be 
in good standing with the underwriting 
organization of the place in which he 
resides or does business; that rates and 
forms are in accord with the rules of the 
rating association having jurisdiction over 
the risk, and that the broker ‘satisfy the 
agent the whole line has been placed at 
tariff rates and rules without rebate. 


aa 


Both propositions involved a transfer from 
the company to the agent of the right to 
Arguments upon determine to whom and 
Both Sides. what brokerage should 

be paid. One, however, 
recognized the right of the broker to a 


commission on the property of non-resi- 
dents which he could control, under cir- 
cumstances which created an equality of 
opportunity between the broker and the 
agent, so far as rates and forms were con- 
cerned ; the other left the determination of 
that right to the decision of the local 
agent, whose interests would naturally be 
opposed to a division of commission with 
the broker. 

President Woodworth’s position was that 
the legitimate operations of the broker can- 
not be suppressed. He said: 

“‘The largest proportion of the broker- 
age business is transacted by local agents, 
and should our association declare against 
the practice we would condemn ourselves. 
Such action would also antagonize a large 
number of companies that believe that 
the brokerage system is a legitimate devel- 
opment of the business. We cannot draw 
the line against foreign or non-resident 
brokers, because that would prevent the 
placing of business by an agent-broker on 
property outside of his own territory. It 
would be unavailing to limit the payment 
of brokerage to duly authorized agents, 
because dummy agents are easily made. 
Is there any reasonable objection to broker- 
age per se? Are not the evils suffered 
from this source the abuse of the system 
rather than its legitimate operation? Brok- 
erage is either a natural development, or it 
isnot. If demanded by business conditions, 
no action of ours would destroy it. If it 
is a parasite, it will languish and die if 
deprived of illegitimate sustenance.”’ 

Chairman Robinson argued that the for- 
eign broker represented the most demoral- 
izing element in the business, and that 
neither companies nor agents should con- 
tinue to recognize a middle man admittedly 
responsible for much of the reduction in 
rates and the introduction of liberal policy 
forms, especially in connection with the 
placing of trust lines. He pointed out 
that it was an anomaly for the company or 
agent to compensate a person employed by 
the insured. He contended that the sys- 
tem of paying brokerages practically re- 
sulted in double compensation, and that 
better rates, reduced expenses, better pol- 
icy conditions and less competition would 
follow the elimination of the broker, who 
was instrumental mainly in keeping alive 
a horde of small companies, which he used 
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to assist him in gaining control of the 
business. 


- 


These varying arguments, together with 
many others suggested by its members, 
The Dasiinn of were considered by the 
ee Catmmitinn. Committee on Resolu- 

: tions, President Wood- 
worth and others being consulted during 
the discussion. The net result was a com- 
promise and a decision to unanimously 
report the following resolution to the con- 
vention : 

‘“WHEREAS, The services and methods 
of many brokers are of no value to property 
owners, are unprofitable to companies and 
unjust to agents; and 

“WHEREAS, Self-interest and the inter- 
ests of all demand that the brokerage 
business should be conducted in a way less 
demoralizing and destructive; therefore, 

“Resolved, That we recommend to agents, 
local boards, and all other associations of 
agents, first, that they decline to write for 
non-resident brokers upon property of resi- 
dents; second, that in writing for non- 
resident brokers upon property of non-resi- 
dents the following conditions be required: 
a, that the broker offering the business be 
one recognized by and in good standing 
with the underwriting association having 
jurisdiction over the place in which he 
resides or does business; }, that the rate 
and form of contract conform in every 
respect with the rates, rules, and regula- 
tions of the rating association having juris- 
diction over the risk; ¢, that no rebate or 
valuable consideration has been or will be 
paid for business, and that the entire line 
is placed and will continue to be placed in 
accordance with such tariff rates, rules, 
and regulations. 

‘‘Resolved, That we request managers and 
field men to strengthen the ties between 
agents and companies by approving and 
supporting the letter and spirit of this.’’ 

This ruling, unanimously endorsed by 
the association, is capable of a broad and 
possibly varied construction, so far as the 
non-resident broker is concerned. It states 
the conditions under which business should 
be written for the non-resident broker upon 
the property of non-residents, but omits to 
say whether or not he shall receive a com- 
mission thereon, leaving that question open 
apparently for the agents to decide accord- 
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ing to local or general conditions. The 
resolution is in other respects a negative 
recognition of legitimate brokerage. The 
probability is that this legislation will be 
accepted by companies and agents for what 
it appears to be, namely, a definition of the 
conditions governing the business relations 
of the company, agent, and broker, and 
that the rate of brokerage will adjust itself 
according to local circumstances. This 
situation will doubtless prevail until the 
necessity arises for more advanced action. 

In connection with the brokerage ques- 
tion it is fitting to note that the National 
Association, mindful of its obligations to 
the companies holding up the hands of the 
association upon the overhead writing 
question, resolved that all offers or appli- 
cations for insurance be referred to the 
local agent residing at the place where the 
risk is located, and requested all organiza- 
tions, both company and agency, to at once 
enact such legislation as will protect the 
interests of the legitimate local agent. 
The strong condemnation of overhead writ- 
ing on the part of agents, voiced by the 
president, the chairman of the executive 
committee and the chairman of the griev- 
ance committee, Mr. Merwin Jackson, 
found expression in a resolution demand- 
ing rigid enforcement of the overhead 
writing rule, and urging all underwriters 
to secure and furnish the grievance com- 
mittee with evidence of all infractions, 
either by companies or agents. 

The reports of the officers of the associa- 
tion indicate that its position upon over- 
head writing has been very beneficial to 
the local agent in securing for him much 
business which otherwise might have been 
lost. 


* 


Turning from legislation enacted more 
directly in the interest of the local agent, 
to that designed to 
promote the interests 
of the companies and 
to recognize mutual obligations, we find 
that the important and pressing question 
of State legislation has been handled ina 
manner which will tend, if carefully fol- 
lowed up, to produce beneficial results. 

During the past year both companies 
and agents have been handicapped by the 
absence of an agreed uniform policy in 
regard to State legislation. The confer- 
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ence with the Western Union has improved 
the situation somewhat, so far as the terri- 
tory covered by that organization is con- 
cerned, but the need of a more general 
understanding still exists. It is possible 
that the willingness of the National Asso- 
ciation to engage in a general conference 
with company organizations, upon proper 
invitation, as expressed in the report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, may lead to 
the desired results. 

In the meantime the National Association 
has sought to avail itself of a channel of 
usefulness, by tendering its co-operation 
and assistance to the Nationa] Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, in any legisla- 
tion it may decide to recommend which 
will further guard the interests of policy-+ 
holders and relieve the business from un- 
necessary burdens. In doing so they 
recognize that the heads of the insurance 
departments are better qualified than any 
connected with the State political machin- 
ery to appreciate the needs of the business, 
and also that their recommendations will 
have great weight with State legislatures. 
If co-operation can be brought about be- 
tween the National and State agents asso- 
ciations, and the Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, the State officials, believ- 
ing that they would have the united sup- 
port of an organized body of agents, might 
feel justified in appealing to the legisla- 
tures for that greater uniformity and 
consistency, in favor of which the agents 
have pronounced themselves,—when under 
other circumstances they would not. 


aa 


In meeting the question of rates and 
commissions the association took logical, 
The Equaliza- consistent, and or nat 
Gan cl tees action in adopting the 
following resolution : 

‘*Resolved, That the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents declares in 
favor of schedule rating of all classes of 
hazards and pledges its co-operation and 
assistance in the equalization of rates in 
each locality on a simple, comprehensive, 
and practical plan, safe to the companies 
and just to the insured. The same to be 
based upon a reliable classification of 
underwriting experience. And be it 

‘Further resolved, That in localities and 
upon classes where inequalities in rates 
have been or may be demonstrated, we 
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request the rating authorities to take 
immediate action that more equitable 
methods be at once adopted and the proper 
and just rates be promulgated.”’ 

The agents have thus placed themselves 
in line with recent efforts made by the com- 
panies in the direction of rate equalization, 
and have expressed themselves upon sched- 
ule rating and classification in accordance 
with the growing sentiment of under- 
writers. In doing so they have set at rest 
any fear entertained that agents, as a 
whole, are opposed to an intelligent equal- 
ization of rates, and have given strength 
to the one pronounced movement toward 
reform in the relations between fire insur- 
ance and the public, which has character- 
ized the present distress of the business. 
They have, furthermore, endorsed a prop- 
osition which the companies have admitted 
to be most vitally related to the problem 
of excess commissions, thus taking the only 
action affecting the commission question 
which can be expected of them at this time. 


¥ 


The improved relations between the com- 
pany and agency organizations, expressed 
by the several speakers 
representing company 
associations, together 
with the drift of events toward conference 
and co-operation between the two interests, 
was voiced in a recommendation made to 
the convention and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, favoring the ap- 
pointment of a general conference commit- 
tee on the part of the National Association, 
together with the extension of an invita- 
tion to representative company organiza- 
tions to appoint similar conference com- 
mittees, the purpose being to bring together 
diversified interests representing all 
branches of the service, to consider desired 
reciprocal concessions and mutual obliga- 
tions, and, if possible, to draft a program 
which might have a direct influence in 
shaping underwriting policy during a try- 
ing and critical period. 

The National Association, however, was 
deterred from taking the advanced action 
suggested, lest it should be resented by the 
companies and thus defeat the objects 
aimed at. Nevertheless, it expressed a 
readiness to meet with the company organ- 
izations named, in general conference, upon 
proper invitation, and conferred full 
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authority upon the incoming executive 
committee to appoint a conference com- 
mittee whenever occasion should demand. 

In this way the agency association has 
taken another step toward the desired goal, 
and it is but fitting that the company or- 
ganizations should make the next move 
and close up the gap. There is no reason 
why the two interests should not be brought 
together, for it is certain that substantial 
agreement upon certain important general 
principles will thus be secured, and the 
welfare of the business advanced in a 
marked degree. This form of co-operation 
by means of conference between interests 
which are seemingly opposed is certain 
eventually to be brought about, but there 
never was a time when it was so oppor- 
tune, — when so much was to be gained and 
solittletobelost. If the companies will face 
the situation as it is, recognizing frankly 
the new permanent conditions created by 
the success of the agency movement, they 
will bury traditional views of rights, privi- 
leges and prerogatives, and recognize freely 
that dignity and independence of position 
to which the agent is justly entitled. 

The National Association has, at the re- 
quest of the National Board, pledged its 
co-operation and assistance to the latter in 
the work of its Committee on Statistics. 
With this co-operation the statistics col- 
lected by this committee are certain to have 
an important influence in promoting more 
scientific methods of rating. 


> 


Other interesting events in connection 
with the National Convention were the 
addresses made by 
company repre- 
sentatives, all of 
whom warmly endorsed the agency move- 
ment, and the short talks by representa- 
tives of each State association reflecting 
local conditions and indicating more 
than anything else a desire to do 
nothing to impede the progress of the 
national organization or to embarrass 
its work. After consultation with the 
responsible officials of the association, 
those having local specific grievances 
were induced to use other channels for ad- 
justing these questions than the annual 
meetings of the national body. One result 
of the convention will probably be closer 
consultation between State and national 
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officials on all matters relating to legisla- 
tion. 


As to the reports of the various officers, 
it is interesting to note that President Wood- 
worth and Chairman Robinson, of the 
Executive Committee, agreed upon all im- 
portant recommendations except broker- 
ages. Secretary Holmes took occasion to 
review the facts in connection with the 
settlement of the Topeka rate war. Chair- 
man Jackson, of the Grievance Committee, 
reported hopeful progress in protecting 
agents against overhead writing, while the 
report of the Committee on State Organiza- 
tion, H. N. Pinkham, chairman, showed 
that splendid work had been performed 
during the past year, especially in New 
England. Chairman Cohen, of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, made a most favor- 
able impression. His report and comments 
thereon were listened to with marked at- 
tention. He pointed out the danger to in- 
surance interests from the political dema- 
gogue and indicated methods by which 
local agents could protect 
against this adverse influence. 


themselves 


The Committee on Nominations, like 
that on resolutions, was comprised of one 
representative, selected by each State del- 
egation. John C. North, of New Haven, 
Ct., who was made chairman, earned the 
esteem of his associates by his conduct of 
this committee. The committee tendered 
President Woodworth a unanimous renom- 
ination, and upon his refusal to reconsider 
his previous decision, fixed upon Mr. 
George D. Markham, of St. Louis, as his 
most suitable successor. Secretary Holmes 
was re-elected, while Messrs. Cohen, Pink- 
ham and Jackson were again complimented 
by being named to head their respective 
committees. Mr. Charles P. Whitney, of 
Chicago, was made chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, succeeding Mr. Robinson, 
who, after four years of faithful service, 
declined renomination. The vice-presi- 
dents were increased from seven to eleven, 
to secure a better representation of differ- 
ent sections, the following being selected 
in the order named : 


Thomas H. Geer, Cleveland; W. P. Pat- 
teblo, Atlanta, Ga.; John C. North, New 
Haven, Ct.; F. H. Wagner, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; A. H. Robinson, Louisville, Ky. ; 
William L. Stiles, San Antonio, Tex. ; H. 
D. Goodale, Watertown, N. Y.; E. J. Tap- 












ping, Milwaukee, Wis.; Walter J. Ball, 
Tacoma, Wash.; L. W. Childrey, Norfolk, 
Va.; H. E. Palmer, Omaha, Neb. 

The election of Mr. Markham as Mr. 
Woodworth’s successor is most fitting, not 
only because of his unusual ability and 
ardent labors in behalf of the agency move- 
ment, but because of his co-operation and 
sympathy with ex-President Woodworth, 
insuring a continuance of the wise and 
conservative policy which has been the 
main factor in placing the national organ- 
ization upon a permanent footing. 


> 


In its attendance, its proceedings and its 
“legislation, the National Association proved 
Results of the itself entitled to the con- 
Commuting. fidence of companies and 
agents. The action taken 

as the result of the two days’ deliberation, 
shows that the association can be trusted to 
handle broad principles satisfactorily and 
to legislate for the best interests of the busi- 
ness. Its present policy is not only one 
which tends to benefit underwriting, but 
has placed the association in a position of 
power and influence from which it 
can with difficulty be dislodged. Under 
proper guidance, it will in the future 
become one of the greatest conserv- 
ating forces in fire insurance. During 
the convention the association received 
the endorsement of accredited representa- 
tives from the National Board, the Eastern 
Union, the Western Union, the Southeast- 
ern Tariff Association, and the New England 
Insurance Exchange. Since adjournment 
its acts, as a whole, have been approved by 
leading representatives of the insurance 
press. In the West, the Jnsurance Post 
says: ‘‘This year’s meeting justifies the 
high hopes of the best friends of the Na- 
tional Association, and, we believe, will 
greatly strengthen their hold on both 
agents and companies.’”’ The, Western 
Underwriter says: ‘‘ No one attending the 
Milwaukee meeting could help but be im- 
pressed with the character and intelligence 
of the men in attendance.’’ In the South, 
the Insurance Field comments as follows: 
‘‘The National Association maintained its 
reputation for conservatism, besides giving 
a display of growing strength and purpose, 
which augurs well for the future of that 
body.’’ Inthe East, the stronghold of the 
companies, the endorsement has been quite 
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as unqualified. The Weekly 
which has perhaps represented the doubt- 
ing element more faithfully than any other 
influential paper, says: ‘‘In numbers and 
in interest in the proceedings they empha- 
sized the importance to which this move- 
ment has grown. Here is a power to be 
reckoned with, and the managers, while 
insistent upon their rights and dignity of 
their companies, candidly recognize its 
existence.”’ 


Underwriter, 


¥ 


It seems to be generally accepted that 
the modified Agreement of 1900, providing 
The Agtee- for centralized control over 
ment of 1900. rates and expenses, will go 

by default. Under date of 
Aug. 29, Chairman Washburn, of the Com- 
mittee of -Twenty-seven, addressed the 
members of the committee as follows : 

‘I beg leave to hand you a list of the 
signers to the revised Agreement of 1900 
as adopted at the Long Branch meeting on 
the othinst. The number of signers is now 
104. As you will observe, however, the 
names of some companies whose co-opera- 
tion is neceseary in any general measures 
of reform are absent from the list. 

‘‘A considerable pressure has been brought 
to bear on me as chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Twenty-seven to call an early meet- 
ing of the signers, but Iam not prepared to 
take that responsibility unless it should be 
clear that the Committee of Twenty-seven 
with whom the question was left should 
indicate a desire for such a meeting. Per- 
sonally, I am of the opinion that calling 
the committee together again at this 
juncture would not result advantageously 
to the business. A number of signatures 
have been given with the condition that 
the expenses of the business, presumably 
commissions, should not be legislated upon. 
On the other hand, some of the companies 
are not willing that rates should be ad- 
vanced and commissions left open. With 
these conflicting views prevailing I do not 
see that anything can be accomplished by 
another meeting, but at the same time I 
wish to defer to the judgment of the com- 
mittee, and I therefore respectfully invite 
your views on the subject.”’ 

The replies to this communication have 
not as yet indicated interest enough to call 
a meeting of the signers. The. following 
prominent companies did not sign: Hart- 
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ford, Agtna, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Norwich Union, Northern, London Assur- 
ance, Commercial Union. 

It isinteresting to observe that while the 
original agreement was defeated largely 
because open commission companies were 
unwilling to co-operate, the modified agree- 
ment appears to have met with defeat at 
the hands of those companies which insist 
that rates and commissions shall be the 
subject of simultaneous regulation. For 
the first time perhaps in the history of fire 
underwriting, co-operation upon rates has 
been blocked by the uniform commission 
companies. 

5 


General interest centered in the annual 
meeting of the Western Union at Niagara 
The Wesurs Falls on account of antic- 
Claree Mesties, ipated action upon rates 

8 

and brokerages. It was 
expected that the Union would take action 
upon the latter question, which would 
accord, in the main, with the platform 
adopted by the National Association of 
Local Fire Insurance Agents. This was 
done partially by the passage of a resolu- 
tion, recommended by the governing com- 
mittee, that no member of the Union 
accept a line, either direct or as reinsur- 
ance, when any portion of it is placed ata 
cut rate. This vote is aimed directly at 
the practice of city brokers in placing a 
good portion of trust lines at less than 
tariff, and making up the balance of the 
necessary insurance by paying tariff rates 
in first-class companies. The aid thus 
rendered by tariff companies has enabled 
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the city broker to extend advantages to the 
trust managers which the local agent could 
not give. Companies doing this business 
have contended that there was no rule 
which made it incumbent upon them to 
decline business offered at tariff rates, and 
that they would continue to accept such 
business until rules were enacted. The 
resolution passed at Saratoga is intended 
to cover this deficiency. 

The matter of rates was brought up by 
the report of the Committee on Unprofitable 
Classes, which stated that the combined 
experience of the companies’ reporting in- 
dicated that rates on many classes were 
from ten to ninety per cent. below cost. 
The report stated that adequate rates on™ 
the classes named could be secured only 
by declining to write at present tariffs. 
The Union was not disposed to take specific 
action upon the matter at this time, which 
remains in the handsof the governing 
committee. This outcome was, doubtless, 
the result of a feeling that the time was not 
ripe for the equalization of rates, which it is 
felt by many companies must necessarily 
accompany specific advances upon unprofit- 
able classes, unless there should be in the 
meantime more general co-operation upon 
agency commissions. The Union’s nega- 
tive action is traceable to the same causes 
which resulted in the failure of the Agree- 
ment of Igo0o. p 

The question of large cities was discussed, 
but it was concluded that no action should 
be taken at this time, an outcome likewise 
due, in large measure, to existing differ- 
ences between companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Particular interest has centred this year 
in the eleventh annual meeting of the 
National Asso- 
ciation of Life 
Underwriters, 
on account of the changes made in its place 
of meeting and the conduct of its proceed- 
ings. The object of these changes has been 
to render the annual conventions more 
effective, and encourage a more widespread 
interest in the work. It has long been 
admitted, even by those most closely iden- 
tified with the past history of the associa- 
tion, that.its perfunctory social features 
and confinement to academic lines of dis- 


The National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 


cussion, has not attracted that large num- 
ber of field workers necessary to bring the 
organization up to its highest degree of 
usefulness; and, without losing sight of the 
great and incalculable benefits to the busi- 
ness which have accrued through the me- 
dium of organization, both local and na- 
tional, it has been felt that the association 
was now in a position to take on larger and 
more far-reaching functions, and assume 
such a positive attitude toward current 
problems as would tend to attract the sup- 
port of an increased number of agents and 
companies. 

It was with the belief that a transition 
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period in the history of the association was 
in progress that some hundred delegates, 
representing twenty-seven local associa- 
tions and eighteen States, gathered at 
Saratoga Sept. 11 and 12. The Buffalo 
convention last year afforded evidence that 
when aroused the National Convention was 
capable of taking a strong stand upon 
needed reforms. The results have shown 
that this action has had its due influence 
upon the drift of events in life insurance. 


* 


At the Minneapolis convention in 1899 
the affairs of the National Association were 
clearly at low tide. The 
attendance was compara- 
tively small and enthusi- 
asm lacking. There were those pessimistic 
enough to predict that another meeting 
would not be held; but the association was 
fortunate in electing as its president a 
gifted reorganizer. President Cochran im- 
mediately began the work of resusitation 
and infused new life into the local and 
national organizations. His labors were 
most productive, the benefits of which were 
clearly shown in the gathering at Buffalo. 
During the past year President Johnson has 
continued this work, visited many of the 
local associations, and has been particularly 
successful in inciting the organization of 
new associations. Nine new associations 
have been organized since the last annual 
meeting, of which five have become mem- 
bers of the national body. 

At the Minneapolis convention in 1899, 
nineteen associations were represented, at 
the Buffalo meeting twenty, and at Sar- 
atoga twenty-seven. As a new basis of 
reporting membership was adopted in 1900, 
comparison of total membership is possible 
only in the last two years. The report of 
the committee on statistics is likewise de- 
fective in some respects and does not afford 
an actual index to the facts. The indica- 
tions, however, after a comparative analysis 
of results, are that the total active 
membership of local associations belonging 
to the national body has shown a normal 
increase during the past year. Some of the 
associations have fallen off, but the majority 
have increased membership. 

We think it may be fairly concluded that 
the reaction against decay, inaugurated by 
President Cochran, has been sustained and 
strengthened by President Johnson. 


Has There 
Been Progress ? 


47 


But in addition to stimulating interest 
in local associations and increasing their 
. membership, it has been 
Effectiveness ; 
ey, Mae the aim of the present 
° ge : 
administration to insure 
a warmer interest in the National Conven- 
tions. With this object in view the execu- 
tive committee concluded this year to hold 
the convention at a place remote from large 
cities, where more time could be devoted 
to actual work and less to social diversion. 
In this respect the Saratoga meeting was 
a success. Business was despatched in a 
much more expeditious and satisfactory 
manner. 


Another new departure was the attempt 
to encourage open discussion. This was 
but partially successful. The subjects sug- 
gested for debate by the executive commit- 
tee were more or less abstract, and not 
such as would be likely to stimulate dis- 
cussion on the part of delegates, who were 
more anxious for an expression of opinion 
upon the more vital, concrete problems. 
The convention likewise was unable to free 
itself from the unconscious weight of the 
executive committee’s authority. This 
committee, while doing what in its judg- 
ment tends to promote the best interests of 
the organization, nevertheless stood in the 
way of astrictly ‘‘open’’ discussion. None 
of the topics originally suggested by the 
committee were attractive enough to secure 
the spontaneous attention of the delegates 
present. On the morning of the first day 
it was announced that any one desiring to 
speak might hand his topic to the secre- 
tary, and that an assignment for discussion 
would be made upon the program. But 
two topics were handed in, neither of which 
was included in the list of subjects desig- 
nated by the executive committee. One 
was on the uniformity of contracts to 
agents, which the committee suppressed, 
the other was on rebating, which was 
forced out of the program by other busi- 
ness. The only topic discussed, therefore, 
was ‘‘Mental Force in Life Insurance,”’ 
suggested by the executive committee and 
stimulated only by calling directly upon 
prominent members for an expression of 
opinion. The remarks made upon this 
topic were most interesting, and clearly 
indicated that great possibilities lay in the 
idea of an ‘‘open”’ discussion, if more 
latitude were allowed and less fear felt 
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that freedom of debate would be frowned 
upon by the executive committee. The 
better sense of the association ought to be 
trusted to prevent action upon extreme and 
unripe propositions. This year’s experi- 
ence will afford the new administration an 
excellent guide in arranging for next year’s 
convention. The open discussion should 
be developed, because it is a feature which, 
if properly cultivated, is likely to create 
added interest in the conventions and 
increase attendance. 


¥ 


The most important legislation by the 
convention was a reaffirmation of last year’s 
action on commissions, and 
a declaration in favor of 
uniformity of practice on 
the part of all companies. This represents 
in some respects an advance over the Buf- 
falo resolution. The latter urged the com- 
panies to ‘‘consider the advisability of 
reducing the first year’s commissions paid 
upon new business, and increasing the re- 
newal commissions paid, in order that the 
greatest possible encouragement shall be 
given to the writing of bona fide business 
only, and its maintenance upon the books 
of the companies.”’ 

In adopting this resolution it was under- 
stood, though not expressed in the resolu- 
tion, that uniform action on the part of the 
companies was neccesary to make the re- 
form effective. It was thought that action 
of this nature might betaken. An attempt 
was made to interest the companies in such 
a project, without success. Several, how- 
ever, acting upon their own initiative, took 
steps to change their basis of compensation. 

Mr. Ady of Nebraska introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution at Saratoga : 

‘‘WHEREAS, The National Association 
of Life Underwriters, at its last annual 
meeting, declared in favor of a reform in 
compensation to agents by a reduction in 
first year’s commissions and increased 
renewals, believing that such change 
would be beneficial both to companies and 
agents, by inducing the writing of persist- 
ent business, amd decreasing the oppor- 
tunity for paying rebates; and 

‘‘WHEREAS, Several companies have re- 
vised their plans of compensation to con- 
form to this declaration, and many others 
are in favor of doing so, and the action then 
taken has received the general approval of 


Action on 
Commissions. 
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companies, agents, and insurance press, as 
an important step toward reform; and 

‘“WHEREAS, Uniformity of practice be- 
tween the companies is desirable in order 
that the change may be made more effect- 
ive, be it 

‘** Resolved, That the National Association 
hereby reaffirms its declaration in favor of 
reduced first year commissions and in- 
creased renewals, and respectfully urges all 
companies which have not yet done so to 
place their agency contracts upon this basis 
as soon as they consistently can. 

‘* Resolved, That the thanks of this asso- 
ciation be extended to those companies, 
general agents, and managers who have 
taken steps to conform to the plan of 
agency compensation recommended.’’ 


¥ 


The resolution excited considerable dis- 
cussion and some opposition, a number of 
those present taking the 
circumscribed view that 
the agent should get all 
the commission he could at the time the 
policy was placed. The resolution was 
passed by a vote of fifty-five to eleven, 
after amending to eliminate the request to 
those companies which have not adopted 
the change, and the vote of thanks to 
those which have. It was contended that 
the latter might be taken as a reflection 
upon those companies which have not 
found it possible to adopt the proposed 
method of compensation, while the former 
might be looked upon as an attempt to 
dictate to the companies as to the speed 
with which the proposed reform should be 
effected. But notwithstanding this elim- 
ination, the resolution adopted will un- 
doubtedly have an important influence 
upon the trend of future events, and is 
particularly significant in that it places 
the association on record as favoring uni- 
form action between the companies. In all 
probability another year will see a more 
definite stand taken upon the question. 

The reaffirmation of the Buffalo resolu- 
tion is to be approved from every point of 
view. The method of compensation advo- 
cated therein has been extensively dis- 
cussed in this magazine during the past 
year, and its effects upon agents carefully 
considered. We believe that life insur- 
ance and all those permanently identified 
with the business will be benefited by a 


Disposition of 
the Resolution. 
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reduction in first year’s commissions. The 
high first year’s brokerage has brought in 
its train many undesirable practices, and 
in numerous instances agents working on 
a large first year’s commission have found 
themselves much worse off than if they 
had possessed a renewal interest. Those 
working upon the renewal basis, and 
their number has largely increased of 
late years, warmly indorse this plan of 
compensation, not only because it insures 
persistence of business and permanence of 
income, but because it tends to reduce 
rebating. 2 

The Buffalo declaration, although it may 
not have brought about the immediate 
results expected, has at least been partially 
successful, for it gave formal expression to 
an existing moral sentiment in favor of the 
change, and has upheld the hands of those 
companies which have effected the reform 
desired. It represented a step in the right 
direction, and constituted a platform by 
which the association could afford to stand, 
—a platform which will represent more 
and more, as time goes on, the actual prac- 
tices of the business. As stated in the last 
number of this magazine, we believe that 
the necessary co-operation between the 
companies will eventually be brought 
about. 


> 


As the result of his consideration 
given the question during the past year, 
A Voi ding Chie President Johnson de- 
cided to discuss the 
in the Policy. . Bk 

insertion of a void- 
ing clause in the policy as an effective cure 
for rebating. In his annual address, Mr. 
Johnson referred to the fact that the matter 
had been considered by his predecessor, 
and felt that the time was now ripe for 
giving the matter serious consideration. 
Mr. Johnson restated the arguments in 
favor of the proposition which he has 
advanced on several occasions durifig the 
past year, and which have been extensively 
reviewed in this magazine. He pointed 
out the companys’ right to insert such a 
clause in the contract, and stated that the 
danger of litigation was no greater than in 
the case of other qualifying provisions 
in the contract. He believed that the void- 
ing .clause presented the only efficient 
remedy for rebating, and recommended 
the passage of a resolution requesting the 


companies to consider the advisability of 
inserting in the policy contract a provision 
making such policy void in case the in- 
sured does not pay the first and subsequent 
premiums in full. 

Mr. Johnson’s recommendation was re- 
ferred to the executive committee, with 
full power to act. This committee subse- 
quently met and unanimously voted to 
submit the matter to the companies at 
once for consideration. In doing so, neither 
the association nor the committee is placed 
on record either for or against the voiding 
clause. Upon this point there is consider- 
able difference of opinion, but no reason- 
able objections could be raised to submitting 
the matter to the companies, for in any 
event the final adoption of the suggestion 
would, of course, depend upon theirattitude. 

In our opinion, no immediate results 
will accrue. We agree with Mr. Johnson 
that the voiding clause is an efficient cure 
for rebating, but do not believe the busi- 
ness of life insurance, as now conducted, is 
capable of successfully assimilating so 
drastic a remedy. It is so advanced as to 
make it impracticable at the present time. 
More effective results can be obtained in 
the immediate future by improving the 
character of men representing the com- 
panies in the field. The proposed change 
in compensation will tend to produce such 
results. 


¥ 


President Johnson decried the payment of 
commissions to the so-called ‘‘ curb-stone ”’ 


I tending 
The Side-Issue proker, contending 


that they should be 
Ageat and Broker. paid only to duly au- 


thorized agents and brokers. He said: 
‘“‘To make everybody an agent leads to 
demoralization and impoverishment. It is 
within the province of the local associa- 
tions to deal with this matter and greatly 
control it.’’ 

Somewhat in line with this suggestion 
was the introduction of a resolution asking 
the executive committee to formally re- 
quest the companies to make contracts 
only with agents devoting their whole 
time to the business. The resolution ex- 
cited considerable discussion, and was 
finally referred to the executive commit- 
tee, with instructions to report thereon at 
the next annual meeting. It was stated 
during the discussion that the resolution, 
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though crudely drawn, embraced an im- 
portant point demanding attention upon 
the part of the National Association, which 
should not hastily act thereon, but should 
give the entire problem most careful 
consideration. 

The suggested action upon this question 
is made more interesting by the fact that 
one of the large companies, in the present 
development of its agency plant, has 
adopted, as a part of its business policy, the 
extended employment of men whose time 
is only partly devoted to life insurance, and 
whose chief income is derived from some 
other calling. It is understood to be the 
purpose of this company to build up its 
permanent agency force by weeding out 
the best producers from this shifting force 
of temporarily employed licensed agents, 
and naturally the success of its efforts in 
this direction is being watched with great 
interest by all life insurance men. 


* 


Notwithstanding the almost united de- 
mand of the insurance press of the country, 


Defeat of the Anti- the National Associa- 


. . tion did not censure 
Cutting Faction ; 
Insurance Commis- 


sioner Cutting of Massachusetts for his 
alleged attack upon life insurance com- 
panies and agents. The matter was not 
brought before the convention for action, 
although it was freely discussed among 
the delegates, several of whom came pre- 
pared to support denunciatory resolutions. 
But as soon as they understood the animus 
of the attack on the commissioner, this 
support was withdrawn, and the fight 
remained entirely in the hands of a few 
journalists and agents representing the 
one-year term companies, whose attempts 
to lobby in behalf of these companies only 
increased the widespread resentment felt 
at the attempt to use the National Associa- 
tion to promote the interests of the one- 
year term companies. So strong was the 
feeling, that had an anti-Cutting resolution 
been introduced, it would not only have 
met with an overwhelming defeat, but 
would have resulted in an emphatic en- 
dorsement of the position taken by the 
Massachusetts department on the one-year 
term reserve. The anti-Cutting faction 
was given to understand that this would be 
the outcome, and rather than risk such a 
result, they determined to withdraw all at- 
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tempts to bring the matter before the con- 
vention. The executive committee voted 
unanimously to oppose any action against 
Commissioner Cutting. The fact that the 
insurance press, acting in the interests of 
the one-year term companies, was unable 
to force this proposition upon the conven- 
tion, will be accepted as evidence that the 
moral sentiment of the best element in 
the business of life insurance is opposed to 
any attempt to evade the application of a 
legal reserve by the one-year term device. 
Those journals which have been beguiled 
by specious reasoning into a support of 
the one-year term reserve, are blind indeed 
if they cannot see that they have taken 
hold of the wrong end of the proposition, 
and that no amount of influence, pressure, 
or loud talk can force on the public a 
scheme which is inherently unsound and 
detrimental to the best interests of life 
insurance. 


> 


This year’s program of the National Asso- 
ciation was well planned and of unusual 
interest. Mr. Charles A. 
Hewitt of Chicago gave 
a scholarly address upon 
the life agent’s “‘ services to the world,’’ en- 
larging upon his influence upon the social 
and industrial life of the nation. Actuary 
Oscar B. Ireland treated ‘‘ Indestructible 
Truths,”’ showing that while many things 
for a time accepted as truths have, through 
the lapse of time, proved fallacious, there 
were in life insurance certain ground 
principles which were indestructible. 
Speaking of the duties of insurance com- 
missioners in connection therewith, he 
said: ‘‘Specious attempts to get around 
the principles of the law, while apparently 
and technically conforming to it, have to 
be detected and exposed by them and 
made clear to the public, sometimes in the 
face of an angry opposition.’’ Mr. John 
M. Holcombe of Hartford presented a most 
valuable and instructive résume of some 
events in the history of life insurance, par- 
ticularly in relation to the development of 
mortality tables. He made’ likewise a 
strong plea for pure life insurance, point- 
ing out that a life policy could not be, 
strictly speaking, profitable from the 
standpoint of an investment. 

The addresses at the banquet were all of 
a superior character. Ex-Insurance-Com- 


The Convention 
Program, 
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missioner Campbell of Michigan favored 
national supervision, and was supported in 
his position by Dr. Charlton T. Lewis of 
New York, who, however, questioned if 
this desired end could be attained by con- 
stitutional amendment. Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Ex-Minister to Spain, said he was 
staggered by the immensity of life insur- 
ance, and was impressed by the grave re- 
sponsibilities resting upon those to whom 
was committed the charge of handling these 
vast trust funds. He believed that this re- 
sponsibility was recognized and honorably 
borne. ‘‘ Life insurance,’’ he said, ‘‘ was 
the divinest charity that the thoughtful 
business mind ever organized for the help 
of needy and suffering men.’’ Charles E. 
Ady of Nebraska discussed the benefits of 
reduced first year’s commissions and re- 


newal contracts to companies, agents, and 
policy-holders, and urged the companies 
to take uniform action. He believed it 
possible to ascertain a maximum commis- 
sion which it was safe to pay, which would 
produce the best business, and which 
would give the agent the largest return. 
The address of President Alexander of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, both 
because of his high position and the fact 
that he dwelt upon some practical features 
of everyday competition, was, perhaps, the 
most interesting event of all. Mr. Alex- 
ander won the approbation of his auditors, 
not only because of a manly presentation 
of his purposes as executive head of a great 
insurance corporation, but for his pledge to 
use the power of his office to elevate and 
purify the business of life insurance. 





DANGERS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Remarks made by GEORGE D. MARKHAM upon his election as President of the National Association 
of Local Fire Insurance Agents.] 


This association is now entering on such 
a critical period in its existence and such 
great possibilities lie before it, that it is a 
task any man may shrink from, to take 
a position at its head at this time. Yet 
you call upon me to take this position 
following a man who is unique; a man 
whose grasp of a business proposition I 
have never seen equaled; a man whose 
careful conservatism was exactly what 
this association needed, and a man whose 
winning personality carried him and the 
association over every difficulty confronted. 
Now, gentlemen, you ask me, at the hard- 
est period of the life of this association to 
take the presidency and stand comparison 
with that man. I tell you it cannot be 
done successfully unless you supply what 
I lack. There is only one danger that con- 
fronts us. We who have sat in this session 
and heard the president of the National 
Board speak from his official position such 
words of confidence and encouragement 
as were given us yesterday, and who recog- 
nize the fact that Mr. Sheldon is a man 
who never goes beyond absolute sincerity 
in what he says, and whose knowledge of 
the situation is such that what he says we 


can depend on for the absolute fact; when 
our association has had such encourage- 
ment given it as it received yesterday, I 
say we recognize that nothing can stop its 
career of usefulness except we destroy it. 

Now, gentlemen, what is the danger? 
Pardon me if as a personal favor I ask, in 
the way of assisting your incoming presi- 
dent to save the association, that every one 
of you become my partners in suppressing 
unripe and radical propositions. The 
whole set of affairs is towards the associa- 
tion, but do not let us mistake prospects 
for facts. Our hopes are justly very high, 
but they are hopes that are not accom- 
plished yet. The conservative, busy and 
successful agent has, in large numbers, but 
by no means generally, entered into the 
membership of this association. We must 
have that man. We must have him earn- 
estly in the membership of this association 
all over the United States, before the re- 
forms, which we want to accomplish, can 
be put through. Not that we cannot use 
that man now outside of the association. 
This association does rightly in regarding 
the opinions of these men almost as much 
as if they were members. 
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If we, a body as representative as we are 
to-day, accept only the propositions which 
we agree on, it is hardly possible that 
we can be wrong; but the minute a dis- 
agreement on a proposition begins to ap- 
pear in our ranks, gentlemen, turn down 
that proposition. That is the only safe 
thing, because we are in the growing stage 
yet, and the one thing that we must accom- 
plish in the year or so to come is to have 
permanently settled in this country the 
fact that the National Association of Fire 
Insurance Agents is going to be the great- 
est conserving factor that has ever come 
into the insurance business in Amefica. 

Now, there is another thing: I cannot 
make a success of my part of this associa- 
tion without your assistance in another 
regard. The representative from the great 
State of New York, where the Local Agents’ 
Association is seventeen years old, comes 
here and makes exactly the same com- 
plaint as Mr. Pinkham’s lusty baby organi- 
zation has made. How can you get in the 
men in the small towns? In Missouri I 
will not discourage you by telling you of 
the troubles we have had to get these men 
in and how slowly they came. We ought 
not to be surprised at it. It is amazing 
how few people in our business read the 
insurance news. The great mass of the 
agents are busy about their own business. 
They are not thinking about this thing. 
Now, how can we get them in? New York 
has been holding conventions and has been 
doing good work for the benefit of that 
whole agency class for seventeen years, 
and yet they hold back. I want to point 
out that every solution that has been sug- 
gested during the set talks has been per- 
sonal work, and yet, gentlemen, the agents 
cannot hire personal work, and if you hire 
any organizer and send him out, he is only 
one man, and he cannot swing the influence 
that we can if we goaboutitright. Because 
we can get one hundred and fifty traveling 
solicitors, and every one of the one hun- 
dred and fifty will be men who know best 
the local agents and have the most influ- 
ence with them. We can get the special 
agents of the United States to talk to the 
local men in the smaller points. Now, 


these special agents are holding back for 
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two reasons. The first is their own inde- 
pendent doubt about the value and success 
of this association. The second is, they 
have not made up their minds whether 
this organization is going to be popular 
with the managers or not. The second 
point I think will soon settle itself. The 
first we can settle. We must talk it over 
with the traveling agents, so that one by 
one they may be taught to see what the 
possibilities of this association are. Then, 
gentlemen, you will get in your men in the 
smaller places. Now if you will do these 
two things for me, I will do my best with 
my end of it. 

I want to say that the one purpose that 
will guide my actions in this great office 
is the restoration of the good old position 
of the agent in the United States, that of 
the real representative, and if you hear my 
actions criticised, I want you to remember 
that statement, and believe me to be honest 
when I tell you that under no circumstances 
will I consciously permit myself to be led 
astray by any desire to use the power of 
this association to untangle any of the 
questions that beset our business, other 
than that one. I think we have got noth- 
ing to do with the questions the companies 
are quarreling over. If, in their wisdom, 
they cannot decide them, it would be the 
height of presumption in us to attempt it, 
but there is one thing we do know, and 
that is that at the- bottom of everything 
lies the moral hazard of the agent. 

And the single agency system we are try- 
ing to restore, because we believe it is the 
man who has the whole profit and the 
whole percentage and the whole authority 
of a company at any point, who is going to 
give an undivided loyalty and feel an undi- 
vided responsibility. That is what we are 
after, and let us not permit ourselves to be 
induced by any of the contestants to throw 
our weight into questions with which we 
have no concern. 

Now, gentlemen, if you will help me and 
the future will bring out what it appears 
to hold, I believe that we will live to see 
the day when the agent of the United States 
will once more come to his own and that 
he will thank the National Association of 
Local Agents for his coming. 

















THE LOCAL AGENT'S INTEREST IN FIRE PROTECTION. 


[Address before the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents, August 30, by 
U. C. Crossy of Manchester, N. H.} 


The question of protection of property 
and the agent’s knowledge and regard for 
such protection is one of special impor- 
tance to the interests we represent. The 
conditions connected with and surround- 
ing fire underwriting in this country pre- 
sent a curious phenomenon. It is an 
admitted fact that an organized system or 
method for collecting premiums from 
property owners and distributing same in 
payment of losses, in other words, equal- 
izing the burden of loss by fire, is an abso- 
lute necessity. Remove at once the security 
given by the various fire insurance organi- 
zations, and there would be almost an 
entire suspension of business. Capital 
would not dare to invest, monied institu- 
tions would not loan, if menaced with a 
constant danger of entire destruction by 
fire of property and of security. 

With insurance an admitted necessity, 
with the knowledge that, taken as a whole, 
premiums collected have not paid losses 
and expenses, there is, strange to say, on 
the part of the public, an underlying feel- 
ing, often expressed, that insurance com- 
panies are extortioners and insurance 
agents menials to do their bidding. The 
public, through their legislatures, and, 
more frequently, in States where the busi- 
ness is notoriously unprofitable, by various 
enactments make the business more un- 
profitable and difficult to conduct on a 
reasonable, business-like basis. e 

What is the cause of this peculiar con- 
dition? Is it because insurance companies 
are corporations, and, consequently, sug- 
gest trusts and combinations? Do they 
collect excessive premiums and pay unrea- 
sonable dividends? Are their adjustments 
of losses and other business transactions 
unfair and unsatisfactory ? 

Emphatically and unqualifiedly, no. 
Other corporations, and even many trusts, 
infinitely more burdensome, are hardly 
considered. Carefully prepared statistics 
prove that not sufficient premium is col- 
lected to pay losses and expenses and leave 
a balance sufficient to pay a dividend, 
which the most exacting would admit to 
be reasonable. While now and then a 


sharp adjustment may be made, our busi- 
ness transactions, as a whole, are on a high 
plane, and the company representatives, 
including their agents, are the peers of 
those to be found in any business or 
profession. 

We must look deeper for the real cause 
of this peculiar situation. Briefly stated, 
it is the excessive loss and expense ratio, 
and the knowledge that insurance com- 
panies have given half-hearted, lukewarm 
assistance and, in some cases, opposition 
to removal or reduction of the burden. In 
no civilized country does the loss ratio 
equal or approach that of the United States 
and Canada. In many other places strin- 
gent laws are enacted to discourage and 
prevent fires. In France, for example, 
the party on whose premises the fire orig- 
inates is liable for all the damage by said 
fire extending outside of his own property. 
In this country there is a tendency in many 
States, increased by the laws, to offer a 
distinct premium and encouragement for 
fires. We violate all conditions of safe 
construction in a large proportion of our 
buildings, and absence of proper protec- 
tion against fires and various forms of 
legislation tend to discourage rather than 
reduce fires. All these have contributed 
to increase the burden of taxation caused 
by our enormous fire loss. In 1899 the 
property loss by fire in the United States 
and Canada was about $170,000,000, and 
the first six months of 1900 it was over 
$103,000,000. The loss in the United States 
since the Civil War exceeds in amount the 
entire money cost of that conflict, yet the 
money value of property destroyed does 
not represent the entire cost. We must 
consider the homes destroyed, the families 
scattered, with large industries and the 
savings of a lifetime swept away. Is it 
any wonder that-the insuring public, rest- 
ive under the losses and burdens caused by 
fire, and oppressed by the taxation made 
necessary, enter vigorous protests, and 
blindly working, often injure the very 
interests they would protect ? 

I desire to here state three proposi- 
tions which I believe careful considera- 
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tion and experience will prove to be 
correct: 

1. That the interests of the insuring 
public and the insurance companies are 
one and the same and cannot be separated. 

2. That the local agent, acting in a 
dual capacity, representing both the in- 
sured and the insurer, is in a position 
neither inconsistent nor unreasonable. If 
he serves the real interest of one, he serves 
the other. 

3. That the interests of the public de- 
mand help and assistance from under- 
writers to name conditions that will result 
in a reduction of the fire waste, and, con- 
sequently, reduction in the cost of insur- 
ance, and that the companies and agents 
should join hands in giving help and 
assistance in that direction. 

As to the first proposition, we must 
make that emphatic. If the proposition 
is not true, then the position of the local 
agent is a dishonorable one, as an agent 
cannot fairly represent two conflicting 
interests. While it is true that the com- 
panies must collect premiums sufficient to 
pay losses and expenses, and while at the 
present time and under existing conditions 
an advance in certain localities and on 
various classes may be necessary, yet the 
companies have made and will continue to 
make more profit by improving risks than 
by advancing rates. Many examples could 
be given in illustration; I will mention 
but one. A class, one of the largest manu- 
facturing industries in this couniry, for 
years was unprofitable. Rates were ad- 
vanced; they continued unprofitable. A 
systematic attempt to improve conditions, 
eliminate hazards, and protect property 
was made. As a result, most of the class 
is now written at less than one-fourth the 
former rate and at a profit. 

Insurance companies and local agents 
are well organized. With local agents and 
field men and companies associated to- 
gether in nearly every town, hamlet, and 
city, and in State and National Associa- 
tions, the underwriters of this country are 
splendidly equipped for work, and very 
much has been accomplished in practical 
lines. Yet, as compared with what we 


could do, how little is done in an organ- 
ized way to study into hazards or to reduce 
the drain on our resources caused by fire. 
With facts and statistics in our possession, 
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or we should have, necessary to an intel- 
ligent study of the problem, we allow the 
erection of ‘‘sky-scrapers,’’ buildings of 
large area, and the violation of other con- 
ditions of safe construction, almost without 
protest. New hazards come into the busi- 
ness, but how often, instead of making an 
intelligent study and trying to eliminate 
the danger, we make a charge or do not, 
as our fancy or whim dictates, or perhaps 
decline the class altogether. We flounder 
about without concert of action or practical 
consideration until possibly, at some late 
date, and by a kind of process of evolution, 
we obtain a glimmering as to the hazard 
and the rate that should be charged. 
Surely this condition is a travesty on 
underwriting. 

Very likely there are agents who say: 
‘““Why should I encourage and assist in 
improving property, and, as a result, 
thereby reduce my income?’’ I should 
Say : 

1. (A poorreason.) Because you cannot 
help yourself. If you do not give assist- 
ance, some other agent will. 

2. Because the interests of the assured 
demand it, and their interests must be 
yours, and you cannot long evade the 
responsibility. 

Not many years ago a large industry in 
the Eastern field felt that the expense of 
insurance was too heavy, and asked for 
assistance in reduction. They received 
no encouragement; consequently, they 
organized companies of their own, made a 
systematic study of their risks and their 
hazards and of protection, and to-day their 
property is written at one-fifth the orig- 
inal cost. The agents and companies 
lost a grand opportunity and millions of 
premiums. 


In all questions of this kind, we should 
consider what is the true interest of the 
public. Take the question of expense: I 
do not intend to discuss or to express an 
opinion at this time on the commission 
question, and only introduce it as an illus- 
tration of the principle under discussion ; 
viz., that a commission in excess of a 
reasonable compensation for the service 
performed is an injustice to the assured, 
and in time will surely react on the agent. 
The utter demor:lizations which at a recent 
date existed cn the Pacific Coast and in 
New York City were caused not by viola- 
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tion of rates—that was a small factor — 
but by the enormous expense ratio, in 
many cases brokerage and commissions 
going as high as fifty per cent. of the 
premium, and a point was finally reached 
when a break had tocome. Please note its 
result: Companies met with a loss in only 
a small portion of their field, the assured 
reaped a temporary advantage, but a large 
proportion of agents found their business, 
in many cases the work of a lifetime, swept 
away. They were literally ground to 
pieces between the upper and nether mill- 
stones. 


A careful study of this problem will con- 
vince the agent that it is not for his true 
interest to work and scheme for a commis- 
sion in excess of an amount reasonable for 
the assured to pay. We must not confound 
reduction in rates without an equivalent 
with the reduction made for the improve- 
ment of risks. It is proper for the assured 
to pay the cost of insuring his property. 
It is not the interest or duty of the agent, 
and it is not consistent as representing both 
parties to try and reduce rates below that 
point. It is for the interest of the insured 
to improve his property and reduce the 
chances for fire and, consequently, the cost 
of insurance, and it is the duty and the real 
interest of the agent to assist in this work. 
The assured appreciates help in this direc- 
tion. Some of the most popular and suc- 
cessful agents in this country have built up 
their business and their reputation, not by 
reducing rates without an equivalent, but 
by their assistance and suggestions for 
improvements. 

Having this principle in mind, agents 
should encourge in every way schedule 
tating. Flat rates are never satisfactory 
to the assured. They represent the feel- 
ings, the prejudices, and the varied and 
conflicting experiences of the individual 
making the rate, and are altogether crude 
and unsatisfactory. To the assured they 
represent a demand rather than a judg- 
ment, and for this reason are always sub- 
ject to invidious comparisons and criticisms. 
We can advance rates by application of 
an intelligent schedule, and they will be 
kindly received; but make a reduction 
by a flat rate system and the rates then 
given, the assured will continue to criti- 
cize and to protest against. Schedule 
rating always suggests and results in im- 
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provement of risks. We can place in the 
hands of the assured a schedule and say, 
“You can make your own rates, and this 
will tell you how to do it.”’ 

I believe that this form of rating will be 
the solution of many of the troubles and 
perplexities surrounding our business, and 
that the time is not far distant when prac- 
tically all rates will be made on this basis. 
Mr. President, I do not present this question 
of protection and the interests of agents in 
any way as a sentimental or visionary idea. 
If it is not practical, it is of no value to 
you. Iam profoundly impressed with the 
feeling that we have been working too 
long at cross purposes; that we have not 
fairly considered the interests of the insur- 
ing public; that we have not properly 
understood the bond of mutual interest 
that should bind us together. There has 
been in the past a feeling among certain 
underwriters, which we are glad to say is 
fast passing, that the companies have noth- 
ing to do with the protection of property 
or the reduction of the loss ratio; that all 
we have to do is to make rates, and let the 
assured take care of themselves as best 
they can. A most vicious idea, indicating 
want of proper understanding of our duties 
and responsibilities. 


We must draw closer to the insuring 
public on the question of protection; say 
to the assured that the present rates, under 
present conditions, are certainly none too 
high, and perhaps not high enough, but 
that improvements can be made and pro- 
tection given that will entitle them to 
consideration in rate. It is a gratifying 
feature, the friendly interest of the assured 
after conference on matters connected with 
protection of their property, and it demon- 
strates that this kind of work is heartily 
appreciated. When business men see and 
understand that insurance companies and 
their representatives are making an intel- 
ligent, careful study of the problems con- 
nected with best construction of buildings, 
investigating every form of hazard, making 
proper tests and study of the best means of 
protection of property, that they are anx- 
ious and willing to give the result of their 
experience to the assured, then they will 
decline to allow unfriendly and unjust 
legislation. They will be convinced by 
practical illustrations that the association 
of underwriters is an essential condition to 
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the proper, economical, and _ success- 
ful consideration of hazards and pro- 
tection. 

In some sections of the country the 
necessity of underwriters associating to- 
gether in order to give intelligent con- 
sideration to hazards and protection is 
understood, and adverse legislation is im- 
possible. This should be the condition 
in every partof our country. I am much 
impressed with the value and possibilities 
for good in the association of local agents 
in State and in this National Association. 
It is hard to estimate the influence of this 
coming together of intelligent and repre- 


sentative insurance agents from every sec- 
tion of this country. You will return to 
your homes with new ideas and new inspi- 
rations; you will carry with you, as never 
before, the realization of the dignity and 
the importance of the interests you repre- 
sent; and may I add, with the hope that 
underlying all will be the conviction that 
your interests, those of the assured and of 
your companies, are one and inseparable, 
and that in encouraging improvement of 
risks and in the reduction of the loss ratio 
you are, at the same time, serving your 
friends and patrons and the companies you 
represent. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE AGENCY MOVEMENT. 


[Remarks made before the National Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents at Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 31, by Henry 
H. Putnam, editor of the JouRNAL OF INSURANCE ECONOMICS. ] 


A study of the agency movement in fire 
insurance is most fascinating and satisfy- 
ing to one who looks at it purely in its 
economic aspects. It is the manifestation 
of the inward desire of the individual 
agent to improve his condition through 
the medium of organization. It is an in- 
dication that the agency forces are pos- 
sessed with a healthy discontent; that 
discontent which leads men to strive for 
something better, which prompts them to 
reach out for the good, material things of 
life. Discontent is the source of all prog- 
ress, because it causes mankind to work 
for the possession of things which are not 
already attained. This discontent is the 
prime cause of the agency movement and 
the first element of its success. 

It has been said that organization is a 
confession of weakness on the part of the 
individual. This is doubtless true in a 
sense, but where is the individual who is 
strong enough to face modern social and 
industrial conditions without the co-opera- 
tion of his fellowmen? In this era of 
rapid change where adaptability to new 
conditions is one of the essential elements 
of success, the individual not only has the 
right to supplement his own strength by 
that of the combined strength of hjs fellow- 
men, but it is important, as a matter of 
self-interest, that he should do so. Organ- 
ization is the natural defence of man 


against those forces with which he is un- 
able to cope as an individual. The 
tendency of modern times is more and 
more toward co-operation and the consoli- 
tion of interests. This tendency is in the 
right direction. Men have sought im- 
provement and protection by means of 
organization in all ages. The higher the 
type of civilization the greater the degree 
of organization. Organized society has 
ever been stronger than the individual. 
The individual who attempts to set himself 
against the power of organization will be 
swept away. 

The agency movement in fire insurance 
is the outcome of natural conditions. That 
it will prevail and increase in strength 
no man of sound judgment will question. 
But, on the other hand, it would be 
foolish to predict that this developement 
will always take place upon the best lines 
and that no mistakes will be made. It is 
inevitable in the growth of an organization 
of this kind, particularly in its experi- 
mental stages, that many unwise things 
may be done; but it is largely by mistakes 
that we progress. Experience is always 
the best teacher. A wise man who has 
erred once will never err again in the same 
direction. 

CORRELATED INTERESTS BETWEEN COM- 
PANIES AND AGENTS. 
I wish to take this occasion to discuss 
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briefly some of the general principles 
which should guide legislation in an or- 
ganization of this kind. It is important in 
the first place that we should have a clear 
view of the relations existing between 
companies and agents, both as individuals 
and in their organized capacity. In so 
doing we may be able to establish a good 
foundation upon which to build future 
lines of action. 

Both companies and agents are engaged 
in the business of fire insurance for the 
purpose of producing profit. It is per- 
fectly proper for each to pursue any legiti- 
mate plan of doing business which will in- 
crease profits. There is a point at which, in 
the pursuit of profit, the interests of agents 
and companies will clash, and it is only by 
the operation of social and economic forces 
that one interest is prevented from absorb- 
ing all the profit at the expense of the 
other. The problem in fire insurance, as 
it is in all other commercial activities, is 
to so equalize opportunity that none, by a 
superior advantage, may obtain an undue 
share. 

While there is, in the sense indicated, a 
conflict of interest between companies and 
agents, it is capable of logical demonstra- 
tion that there is a point beyond which 
one interest cannot encroach upon the 
other without self-injury. To illustrate: 
There is a rate of commission which is too 
high to permanently benefit the local 
agent. There is, on the other hand, a rate 
of commission so low that it will impair 
the efficiency of the agency force and 
injure the company. But there isa point 
between too high and too low commissions 
where the permanent prosperity of both 
parties will be promoted. It is, therefore, 
of mutual interest to agents and companies 
that the rate of commission (which is 
referred to in this connection purely for 
the sake of illustration) should be main- 
tained at about this point. What that 
point is, it is not a part of my purpose to 
say, except that it may, from time to time, 
through the operation of natural forces, be 
fixed at the proper rate. We may say, 
however, as a general proposition, that the 
rate of commission to-day is, on the whole, 
too high, and that the interest of the local 
agent is suffering upon that account. 


THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF COM- 
PANIES AND AGENTS. 


The company has the absolute, unquali- 


fied right to name the price at which 
insurance shall be sold. The agent has no 
such right, except as it may be delegated 
to him by the company. Circumstances 
have placed great rating powers in the 
hands of local agents, particularly in large 
cities. This fact has undoubtedly led to 
abuses which would not exist if rates were 
more directly under the control of the 
company. It is likewise responsible in a 
large degree for the unequal premium 
charges imposed upon the insured. The 
company alone possesses knowledge suffi- 
ciently comprehensjve to determine the 
cost of insurance. The absolute rate-mak- 
ing power possessed by some agents is 
compatible only with the theory that each 
locality shall pay its own cost and nothing 
else, a theory which is contrary to sound 
insurance. The delegation of rate-making 
powers to those whose interest therein is 
that of a commissioned agent is opposed 
to sound businéss’principles; and for that 
reason it would be better for the interests 
of local agents, as a whole, if they were 
stripped of those powers. The company’s 
rights as to rates extend also to policy 
forms or any other conditions which affect the 
price and quality of the article sold. 

Upon the question of compensation, the 
rights of the company and agent are co- 
equal. The company has a right to name 
the price it is willing to pay for the serv- 
ices of the agent; the agent has the right 
to name the price he is willing to accept 
for his services. These rights of the com- 
pany and the agent extend also to the 
conditions of representation. The company 
and the agent may mutually agree upon 
limitations of territory, sole agency privi- 
leges and the exclusive right to a commis- 
sion upon all business written within the 
assigned territory. All these questions are 
subject to negotiation and agreement upon 
both sides. The agent has the same right 
to name the price and conditions under 
which he will sell his services as the com- 
pany has to name the price and conditions 
under which it -will sell its insurance. In 
this liberty-loving age this right ought to 
be clear, and yet there are intelligent 
men, taking a circumscribed view, who 
deny that the agent has this right. 

Our consideration thus far has related to 
the rights and privileges of the company 
and the agent as individuals. We may 
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now state as a fundamental truth that any- 
thing which is right for the individual, 
acting upon his own initiative, is equally 
right for two or more individuals acting in 
concert. How simple, comprehensive and 
plain this truth is, and yet how frequently 
it is denied! How often do we condemn 
men for doing in combination that which 
it is unquestionably right for them to do as 
individuals. Ifit is right for one company to 
name the rate of compensation and the con- 
ditions under which it is willing to engage 
the services of an agent, it is equally right 
for two or more of them to agree upon 
these points for the purpose of eliminating 
competition. If it is right for one agent 
to name the rate of compensation and 
conditions under which he will serve the 
company, it is equally right for one or 
more agents to agree with each other 
thereon. If the companies combine -for 
the purposes of strengthening their posi- 
tion, it is perfectly proper, and indeed 
essential as a matter of self-interest, for the 
agents to combine likewise. In this way 
only can that balance of power, necessary 
to the preservation of the rights and equi- 
ties of all parties, be maintained. The 
individual company or agent is practically 
powerless against combination, but in set- 
ting off organization against organization, 
the rights of each are guaranteed against 
undue encroachment. 

We may, therefore, conclude that it is 
within the purview of an organization of 
local agents to deal with the questions of 
compensation, dual and multiple agencies, 
over-head writing, brokerages and kindred 
subjects, because they all embrace condi- 
tions which the agent, acting as an indi- 
vidual, may properly name as the price of 
his services. 

THE NEED OF CO-OPERATION. 

With this statement of the relations ex- 
isting between the companies and their 
agents, and the rights and privileges en- 
joyed by each, let us consider their present 
attitude. We have the two interests facing 
each other, each seeking the same end, 
namely, to produce a profit from the busi- 
ness of fire insurance. The question is 
Shall those two interests engage in a con- 
flict for the possession of their share of the 
profit, and hazard the interests of all; or 
shall they, by friendly co-operation and 
mutual concession, divide a goodly heritage 
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between them? Shall it be the mailed fist 
or the open hand? 

No wise man would hesitate in his choice. 
The benefits of a frank, undisguised recog- 
nition of each other’s rights and privileges 
are so obvious, that there should be no 
question raised as to its expediency; and 
yet there was for a time, and still is, in 
some instances, a lack of readiness on the 
part both of companies and agents to meet 
‘in a spirit of conference and co-operation 
for the purpose of adjusting problems, 
which, though seemingly of a conflicting 
nature, embrace in reality a mutuality of 
interest. 

This has been due partly to the fact that 
the companies have feared to encourage 
the growth of a power which might prove 
tyrannical and dictatorial, and partly to a 
suspicion entertainéd by agents that co-op- 
eration with the companies would under- 
mine the independence of the agency 
movement. This feeling of opposition has, 
perhaps, been more noticeable on the part 
of companies, as a whole, than of agents. 

Fortunately, however, with the progress 
of events, there has developed a pro- 
nounced change in the attitude of both 
interests ; so marked a change, in fact, that 
the possibility of a clash has become re- 
mote. Probably the most striking occur- 
rence in connection with the history of the 
agency movement during the past year, has 
been the expressed desire of both com- 
panies and agents to meet upon common 
ground, and the opening up of avenues for 
conference and co-operation between the 
two interests. The only regret is that an 
earlier understanding was not reached, 
because it would have played an important 
part in guiding events during a critical 
period in fire insurance. Projects which 
have failed might, under its stimulating 
influence, have been brought to a successful 
fruition. 

This movement in the direction of con- 
ference will undoubtedly result in a per- 
fected system of co-operation between the 
companies and their agents. It will like- 
wise effect important changes and modifi- 
cations in the general practices of the 
business. Whatever the outcome of these 
conferences may be, either in the imme- 
diate or the distant future, they can but 
promote the best interests of the business, 
because where men representing somewhat 
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different interests meet in a conciliatory 
spirit —each willing to concede something 
that he may obtain something else —a line 
of action will be agreed upon which will 
tend to produce harmony, and, having the 
endorsement of both companies and agents, 
is almost certain to be brought to a success- 
ful termination. 


THE SITUATION IN FIRE INSURANCE. 


Let us take a birdseye view of the present 
fire insurance situation. The business to-day 
is in a state of turmoil and distress which, 
we are told by veteran underwriters, is 
unprecedented since the Chicago and Bos- 
ton fires. Tariffs are far too low to provide 
for a normal rate of burning ; expenses are 
higher than ever before ; agents are multi- 
plying; industrial changes are threatening 
the interests of both companies and agents ; 
brokerages and overhead writing are un- 
dermining the business of agents; while 
adverse legislation promises a ‘revolution 
in the rate-making methods which have 
been pursued by the companies for three- 
quarters of acentury. In short, fire insur- 
ance is bleeding at every artery. 

The question which confronts the Na- 
tional Association of Local Agents at this 
time is: What part shall it play in better- 
ing this deplorable situation ? 

Reverting for a moment to what has pre- 
viously been said upon the relations of 
companies and agents, and the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by each, we may say 
that in the matter of rates, policy forms 
(and commissions so far as they may affect 
the price of insurance) and of State legisla- 
tion which is aimed at combined rate-mak- 
ing, the interest of the company is direct, 
while that of the agent is indirect. In the 
matter of multiple agencies, brokerages, 
overhead writing, and trust lines, the inter- 
est of the agent is direct ; that of the com- 
pany indirect. 

But it is equally clear that in defending 
themselves against these various adverse 
influences, both companies and agents have 
a direct interest in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion and support of the other. 

The situation isa striking one. A con- 
dition so remarkable might never again 
occur. Upon the one hand we have the 
companies crying for relief; upon the other, 
the agents. Both are most vitally interested 
in bettering those conditions in which they 
are directly interested; but each likewise 
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needs the other’s help. Under the circum- 
stances can there be any room for doubt 
that the one thing needful is a mutual under- 
standing between the two interests upon 
each and all of the problems named? Or 
can we for a moment question that the only 
way to secure this understanding is through 
the medium of a conference ? 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which if taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune.’’ The same is true of organizations. 
The time is auspicious for action upon the 
part of the National Association, which 
will have an important effect in relieving 
the present distress of fire insurance. I 
wish to suggest for your consideration, 
and earnestly urge upon you for adoption : 

1. Such action as may be necessary to 
authorize the appointment of a conference 
committee of fifteen, consisting of your 
executive officers and others, representing 
different sections, as well as the interests 
of city and country agents. 

2. The extension of a cordial invitation 
to the following company organizations to 
appoint similar conference committees of 
three: The National Board, the New 
England Exchange, the Eastern Union, 
the Southeastern Tariff Association, the 
Western Union, and the Pacific Coast 
Board. 

Such action, if taken, should request the 
company organizations to confer, by means 
of their special committees, with the con- 
ference committee of fifteen, at some cen- 
tral point, during October or November, 
for the purpose of discussing, and, if possi- 
ble, formulating a program upon the fol- 
lowing questions: 

I. Rates. 

State Legislation. 
Compensation. 

Multiple Agencies. 
Over-head Writing. 
Brokerage and Trust Lines. 

This committee of fifteen, if appointed, 
should be empowered to take such action, 
in conjunction with the conference com- 
mittees representing the company organ- 
izations named, as may be deemed neces- 
sary to put into effect any program agreed 
upon. 

I fear I am somewhat presumptuous in 
presenting this suggestion to your associa- 
tion; but I have felt, in accepting the 
invitation of your program committee, that 
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my duty—as one having no self-interest 
other than to promote the greatest good of 
the greatest number—lay in consuming 
the time assigned to me in pointing out 
some line of action which might be of prac- 
tical, positive and permanent benefit to 
both the companies and agents. Some of 
you may say that the plan of conference 
advocated is too advanced and therefore im- 
practicable. But,nothing which will tend 
to improve the situation and render the 
business of fire insurance more profitable to 
those engaged therein, is too advanced for 
consideration at this time; nor is the con- 
ference proposed in the slightest degree 
impracticable, except as_ indifference, 
short-sightedness or selfish interest may so 
render it. 

The conference suggested will do more 
than anything else to harmonize conflict- 
ing factors, promote good practices and 
check growing evils. It will result in a 
meeting of diversified interests, covering 
all branches of the service. The outcome 
will be the production of a composite body 
of opinion upon the great problems of 
the business which will far exceed any 
previous efforts in this direction. The 
time is at hand when the exigencies of the 
business demand advanced action; when 
the companies and agents should throw 
down all barriers of reserve and unite for 
acommonend. Iam certain that the com- 
panies as a whole will welcome a confer- 
ence and will, moreover, appreciate any 
initiative taken by an organization whose 
reputation, gained through conservative 
action and wise counsel, has insured its 
permanence and importance as a factor in 
the business. The rating situation, to- 
gether with the fact that some forty legis- 
latures will be in session during the com- 
ing year, are conditions which render the 
assistance of agents as important to the 
companies, as the assistance of the compan- 
ies is important to the agents in adjusting 
those questions in which the agents’ 
interest is more direct. The oppor- 
tunity for reciprocal action between 
the two interests so clearly presents 
itself as to render a conference pecu- 
liarly fitting. 

In making this suggestion I do not wish 
to be understood as desiring to influence 
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action by the National Association at this 
time upon any of these great problems 
referred to, or to suggest that this conven- 
tion confine itself to negative legislation. 
Far from it. It is most fitting that the 
National Association, in the pursuit of its 
legitimate objects, should at this time de- 
clare itself, if it chooses, in favor of a single 
agency system, prohibition of over-head 
writing on the part of both companies and 
agents, absolute equality of opportunity 
between the local agent and the city 
broker, the equalization of rates by means of 
schedules and classified experience, or take 
any other action which may be necessary 
to define the rights of the local agent and 
establish general principles for future 
guidance. But there are many matters 
before this meeting which represent what 
we might term the ragged edges of these 
problems, the undefined boundaries, 
the complicated, unsettled details, on 
none of which would it be wise for the 
National Association to take action 
unless assured that its legislation there- 
on can be made effective. It is important 
that this orgatization, in pursuit of 
the conservative policy to which it is 
pledged, should be sure that it is right 
before going ahead. 

It is certain that one side cannot act with- 
out the co-operation of the other. Therefore, 
the one thing to be secured is agreement 
and not disagreement. To do so, it will be 
necessary for each side to make some sac- 
rifice. It is not possible for any man to 
obtain all that he thinks he ought to have. 
In fact, when we come to consider it from 
the standpoint of abstract justice, it is 
probably right that we should not have all 
to which we think we may be entitled. It 
will be found that where men get together 
in conference, and their thoughts, ambi- 
tions, desires and general interests fuse 
and mingle, the composite result will be 
approximate justice. And even if the sug- 
gested conference should fail to secure 
uniform general action upon the several 
problems considered, it would at least pro- 
duce a declaration of principles which 
would have a profound effect upon public 
opinion, and establish standards which 
would serve as a guide for fire underwriters 
for many years to come. 
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